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EDITORIAL 


DR. ARNOLD WINCHESTER BOY 


WE are giving our readers this month the first bite of a good 
cherry, with a second bite to follow in July. The letters which 
Dr. old wrote from Winchester between 1807 and 1810 
may be said to fall outside the purview of a theological journal; 
but our readers have for so long been patient under the severer 
diet which we normally provide that we think they deserve, and 
will welcome, this lig 
lighter than readers of Stanley’s Lafe would ever have 

Stanley has but little to say of his hero’s Winchester days; and, 
though he quotes from one at least of the letters pr below, 
and had perhaps seen them all, he seems to have missed not a 
little of what they portray. Writing of Arnold’s Winchester 
days, he says: 


He was then, as always, of a shy and retiring disposition, but his 
manner as a child, and till his entrance to Oxford, was marked by a 
stiffness and formality the very reverse of the joyousness and simplicity 
of his later years... . And the tone and style of his early letters . 
are such as might naturally have been pecan oe y living chiefly in the 
read himself, books suited to a more advanced age. 


It is true, of course, and obvious from these letters that he 
was a boy of amazing intellectual power and far ahead of his 
years. But it is also clear that he was a thorough school-boy, 
up to every game that was going, sociable, avin intensely and 
happily among his fellows. 


Dr. Arnold was born at West Cowes on June 13, 1795; so 
that he was only twelve when the first of these letters, and 
only fifteen when the latest, were written. The letters are 
addressed to his aunt, Miss Delafield, to whom his mother had 
entrusted the charge of his early education, and who lived 
at Slatwoods, West Caves. In course of time the letters = 
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302 THEOLOGY 
to Fox How, where they were for long in the keeping of Miss 


“Arnold, his youngest daughter. On her death, in 1923, they 


were entrusted to her niece, Mrs. Robin. Vere O’Brien, the 
daughter of Dr. Arnold’s fourth son, William. Mrs. O’Brien gave 

them, last April, to the present writer, who is himself a great- 
grandson of Dr. Arnold. The manuscripts are destined to rest in. 
the library of Winchester College. It is their appropriate 
home; for, besides adding something to the biography of one 
of the greatest of Wykehamists, they throw a bright and enter- 
taining light on the life of College in those days. 


— 


‘The MS. of the letters has been followed as closely as possible. 
The address on the back of each, when found in the MS., has 
been printed at the head of the letter, for the reader's con- — 
venience. Where the MS. contains no address, the recipient's — 
name has been printed in square brackets. In some 
& few words have been obliterated by wear and tear; and in 
such cases the missing words have been conjecturally supplied 
and have been indicated by square brackets. One letter, to 
be included in next month’s series, <r as unfinished, the 

letters occupy only a double sheet of writing-paper, 
of space is only 
18 


longer 

9 inches by 74; but im some of them this economy 
secured by cross-writing. Yet even here the handwriting 
so clear and fine that there is little difficulty in deciphering it. 


-_ Jt is not an accident that the names of Arnold and Newman 
should appear side by side in the present number. The colloca- 
tion is desi and ests thoughts to which we shall return 
next mont Meaweiiile we bespeak careful study for Miss 
Ruth Kenyon’s interesting paper. 3 
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To Revp. J. T. Lawzs, 
WARMINSTER, 
December 26th., 1807. 
: I know not what excuse to plead for my so long negieot- 
ing most kind and affectionate letter, which I with s 


ess, I received nearly or quite three weeks ago; but I hope 
that you will pardon it, for having been not very long at home 
I have been employed so that the time slipped away without 
my thinking it so ong as it was since I received your letter. 
On my return to Winchester I shall be in College, an event 
which I believe will give you as much satisfaction, as it will 
me; I am conscious that it will depend chiefly on my own 
efforts, whether I succeed in getting New-College, or no, and 
indeed they shall not be wanting. 1am m Junior Part of the 
sth., rather lower than in my opinion I ought to be, as 1 am 
confident I could do the business of Middle Part. Ilearn Virgil, 
Horace, Homer, Cesar, Isropsa all of which except 
the last I have learnt, in part before; you may believe, that 
there is nothi very difficult in either 80 lines of Virgil or 
Horace, 20 of Homer, or in a page of Cesar, or MoweAy. In 
everything is now easy to me, though I confess I found 
at first in the verses. I am sorry that 1 am 
‘Task, as I none by me at the receipt of our letter, and 
kad unt exp I will give you two 
Verse-Task’s and as many Vulgus’s as I can recollect. 


short 
some difficul 


unable to 


Verse Task. 


En nunc stabat equus, confectus milite magno Theme—Quid quis- 
Trojanos varium consiliumq: movet: que vitet nunquam ho- 
Ardens Laocoén celsa decursit ab arce mini satis cautum est 
Et subito iratos fundit ab ore sonos. in horas. Hor. 


miseri Troes, diruam demittite donum 


Nam veniet vobis multa pericla ferens:” N.B.—I hope you 
Sic ait, ast Troes contemnunt callida verba will be able to read my 


Scandit equus muros magnaq: Troja cadit | writing. 
808 
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‘Verse 
Post miseras codes, horainam post funera multa Theme — Relliquix 
Miles longum absens rura paterna videt: éxercitus diu absentis, 


Tum dulcis conjux ryrale.relinquit. et non ad interfection- 
“Affect dilestam progeniemq: suam. em deleti, tandem do- 
Ac ait, Oh ! tandem rediisti care marite ~veneré. 
Qui longé’ a. patria multa pericla subis.” 
‘Dam pendent dent basis grota puclle 
it = uxor amata tenet. 


Vulgus. 


quinvit Theme — In somnis 
Didonisq: oculos vana figura petit: inhumati venit imago 
“ Heu fuge, te Dido crudeli ac eripe fratre Virg: Aen.: Lib:.1. 


Hos timadus rector fundit ab ore sonos. seed 


you, though I think they are hardly worth your perusel. . If 
you have anything of this sort by you, you would much oblige 
me by communicating it. We have had two fleets through 
the roads since I have been here, one the outward d West- 
India fleet, and the other one of the expeditions, we have also 
had'the Saturn a 74-gun-ship, which is rather an unusual sight. 
I haye not been out any-where, nor have I read any new books, 
except, Adolphus’ History of the reign of George the Third, 
whic comes down to the of 1783. I think it is well 
worth your reading; if you have not as yet seen it. I wish 
you ‘would remember me to Mr. Philpot, as I have not as yet 
written, your Thext him. You ask me to which 
Master I give the , | think that I have learnt much 
“more under Mr. bell and would prefer him on the whole, 
though Dr. Goddard is more lenient in school, and much better 
suited to those boys who are at all defective in capacity, as I 
think that Mr. Gabell hardly makes sufficient allowance for them. 
I haye not been ever alarmed by “ Jussu tuo detuli,”’ but my 
name is frequently on the list of those, who, “ Matutinis pre- 
cibus abfueré.”. You see that. my old fault of laziness still 
hangs on me, as you know I foaess say, that I was frequently 
absent from Prayers at Warminster. Jackson is in Senior 
Part of the 4th. and likes Winchester very much. I beg you 
will remember me to Seagrim, if you see him, and tell him' that 
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I congratulate him on his proficiency in speaking, and [any] 
other of my old friends. I aoe nothing more to say (so hope 
_ that [you] will excuse my not having written you a longer letter) 
believe me to be— 
Yeur most obedient servant, 

| ARNonD. 


an answer in the course of a fortnight? 


May Te 


Aunt, Brother, and Sisters, all desire their 
To Mrs. 
Starwoops, - 
Cowsgs, 
or Wicxt. 
Cottzcz, WINCHESTER, 
AUNT, 


As my Mother was so good as to write to me sooner than 
so, as one good turn deserves another, I shall not 
delay writing to you as usual. And now I am able to assure 
you, that I shall be able to write whenever I choose and believe 
me, I feel no greater pleasure, than in being able to please you 
all which I am vain enough to think my letters do. Therefore 
if you ortnight 


I 


like it you shall always hear from mé once a f 
at farthest, and I hope I shall hear from you, at the same period. 
I beg you will congratalate Patty on the birth of her third child, 
I can wish ing better for it than that it may be like it’s 
brother and sister, it will be a fine girl I dare say, when I return; 
I have got all the College dress except breeches which I have 
ordered and in the interim wear my brown trowsers. My bill 


amounted to £1 4s. every farthing of which I paid before’ I 
went into College. Fox is my Tutor and very kind, and I like 


College quite as well as Commoners. Mrs. Poore by Poore 
sends her compliments to you all, he is arrived and is very well. 
As I know you like to hear how I ee ae 
the following referring you to my journal that | wrote last 


ref 
half-year for those things 
as in Commoners till one o’clock when instead of dmner we go 
up in hall to have bread and cheese with Plumb Pudding on 
Friday’s and Saturday’s and beef on Sundays. As im 
Commoners till six when we have our dinner of mutton some 
of the best I ever tasted which I relish exceedingly—-we then 
go into chambers to a roaping fire and make our vulgus; read 
ete. till 8 when we alone go to chapel and thence to chambers 
again, we must be in by nine. IT am in second chamber 


you do not find in this. Monday— 
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which I like very much: the other days are the same. Black- 
stone is not yet come but is expected in about a week. Ormrod 
is here, who brought me a letter from Joe, desirmg me to be 
civil to him which I shall.. Goddard has been very 
and has put him in Middle Part the 5th. 00 that if I gone to 
God T hive thee boo as he 
has learnt no books but what I have.—I saw the account of the 
eapture of the Danish Islands, in the Paper, I should suppose 
if we go on at this rate, they will be soon tired of the war.—l 
robe dye tormented for want of books for I have a 

e time which I should be glad to employ in 
them in so that if you have 
ee » I would be obliged to you to send me some 
of my own of no great value, which I will bring home, 
thay ay bos. In a volume of the 
Spectator which was lent me the other day, I saw these lines in 
it taken from Phillip’s Pastorals which I ought so very pretty 

ows: 


is m flock nor yet uncomely 
ountams flatter not: And why 
| fountains flatter us, yet show 
“tthe boedaring len beoutecus than they grow?” 


If you can in return send.me any such composition or any 
thing worth , you. would much oblige me. I have 
been four times to , the road to which hes for some way 

two ploughed fields, so that when we go in the 

the th being hard frozen is very pleasant, though rather 
rough. But.im the evening the sun has thawed it to that degree, 

that it.is nothing but mud; now if it were such as you meet with 
. On the herse-hill at Cowes, it would be tolerable; but instead of 
- that It is so clayey, if I may. use the expression; that your shoes 
come off every moment, and tho whole field exhibits the scene 
- of numbers stretched at. their length divers without their shoes, 

and the rest bemired to their ankles; at last. we reach the top 
_ of the hills, and are pretty well off till we to go down 
hills to return home; then all the holes that in the 
were full of ic? are now all slippery mud, and not only. these 
but the whole surface of the hill is in the same condition. Then 
the best part of the school are overthrown and lie wallowing in 
. the mire; I myself the last time, was he these unhappy 
ones, we then have to trudge through the fields again so you 
- guess the pickle we get home. This in the reading may 

e you laugh, but I assure you in the acting it nearer made 
mé cry. Nevertheless in spite of all these misfortunes, I am 
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very well and very happy, which that you all are, and may 
continue to be is the sincerest wish of, Dear Aunt, j 
Your very affectionate nephew, 

T. ARNOLD. 
_ P.8.—Remember me to Olive, and to the Betty’s, and may 5 
I expect a letter before the end of the month ? } 


Il 
[To ms Lyp1.] CorLeas, 
| Apru let., 1808. 


| _ [hope my not having written to you before since I have a 
been in College, has not so far offended you, as to prevent my if 
again receiving those elegant Epistles with which you used to 
favour me, or that in case you had formed so cruel a deter- 


mination this letter may mollify you, and induce you to break 
it. So much for , now as for news I know not what 


to say. I perfectly agree with you in my opinion of General 
Whitclocke’s Sentence I am glad it was and yet I 
think he could not have escaped with less Punishment, than 
he has met with. Last Saturday evening I in public 
before the Masters, Fellows, and Tutors, and the whole School, 
I used action and received Dr. Goddard’s Approbation before 
them all which pleased me not a little: Iam in great Hopes of 
bemg put up in Cloister Time, but it is impossible to say yet 
with any degree of certainty. My chilblains are not yet well 
on account of the unusual Severity of the weather. A curious 


And 


now having nothing more to say I must. conclude, and with 
kindest love to all my Friends assure you that I remain your 


truly affectionate and attached Brother, 


P.8.—I suppose Matt will come thro’ here soon and I ho 
to have the pleasure of seeing him. Write soon. — : 


SLaTWOoDs, June 16th., 1808. 
or 
Dear AUNT, | 
Bx « It is, as I think, your turn to receive a Letter from me 
and I intend to make this a pretty long one, as I have got two 


' Adventures to relate, Commoner’s Speaking and a Thunder 
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!!! oh horror! horror ! horror ! 
peaking: Some of the best Speakers 
in the School were chosen to speak at Commoner’s Speak 
as it is called, which is some Time after the other speaking whic 
‘bmmentiened formerly,;‘and when a great Number of Gentlemen 
‘appear; it is natural to suppose that all the School were in their 
best Array.—I was drest as follows.—Breeches (cords) with 
_ them strings tied in my very best Manner (bad, I am sure, is 
the best, you will say) white cotton stockings, clean shoes, 
(rather a’ Rarity) my best blue Waistcoat, and best Gown, a 
clean Neckcloth and Band, and hands wash’d as white as ever 
Lydia’s are! ‘Well in this dress had I to speak before Officers, 
Prebends, the Warden, Fellows, Masters, Tutors and I don’t 
know who besides: I was never half so frighten’d in all my 
Life, so that I spoke much worse than I did before, through pure 
Fear: But all my Trouble was very well rewarded some time 
after by an excellent Dinner which the Warden gives to all the 
College fellows that speak: it consisted of, Mock Turtle Soup, 
Veal cutlets and gus, and Marrow Puddings. I suppose 
you will say that I am always caring about my mside, but I 
won't answer you, you are so impudent: Now for my second 
Adventure: And here let me invoke every Muse that dwells on 
Parnassus’ Tops, or in the Groves of Helicon to aid and inspire 
my Tale. The joyful Boys were scarce pour’d out from the 
College, and were ing the country (I among the rest, 

looking forward to getting into the Water) when on a sudden 
black Clouds obscured the face of Day, and a few drops of 
Ram foretold the approaching Storm: Yet we persisted in 
going on, and had reach’d half-way to the place of our Des- 
tination when the clouds let, what Poets may call Fatness, but 
what I then thought exceedingly unpleasant, namely a most 
violent shower of Rain, with some distant Peals of Thunder: 
The very imprudently crowded under Trees and thatch’d 
Barns, but I who had a much greater dread of Thunder than of 
Rain, stay’d out very cool in the wet, till it became tremendous, 
the Lightning was forked, and so exactly over our heads that 
I thought it not Time to parley, but made off with all the speed 
I was r of: I was wet through already, so I did not go 
all the Way the same pace, but stopp’d occasionally to rest 
myself; I was a little alarmed for the Safety of College Tow’r, 
which however stood up very firm and braved the storm. At last 
I reached School in safety and stood making puddles in the Floor 
from the Water that flow’d from every Part of my Body, as 
if I had tumbled into the River: I soon after got into Chambers 
and stripped myself from Top to Toe, and putting on clean 
Things, was not one Jot the worse for my Adventure: which | 


To begin with Commoner’s 8 
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I hope has afforded you some Entertainment. I am certain 
almost of getting the Books, except I am put up, which I hope 
to be tomorrow, you shall know the Event in my next. I get 
into the Water almost every Day and enjoy the best Health I 
ever had in my Life, as I have not known a Moments Sickness 
or even uneasiness since I left Slatwoods, except, that one Day 


I had a very trifling earache: Talking of the Water I must 
inform Phin / another ludicrous Adventure, that I met with 


the other Day. It was at Evening Hills, for we now have 
hills every Evening, and the River was so low that the Boys 
taking off their Shoes and Stockings groped for Minnows m 
the midst of the Stream. I and my Friend Lee were walking 
along the Banks, and playing together, when he took off my 
Hat, and gave it to one of the Boys that was in the Stream, who 
just wetted the Crown: upon which I took off his- Hat, and 
threw it in the middle of the River! Olive perhaps may inform 
, how my hat used to swim in the N River, between 
ast and West Cowes, but that was not so fine as to see his 
hat floating down a calm, yet rapid Stream. Haud impune 
idem: (Lydia, no doubt will tell you what 1t means if you 

_ do not know): my Hat quickly followed, and a Match 
ensued between the rival ving the 
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: Mine pro eaviest te 
sailer, was attacked with such Vollies of Stones from ‘the . 
Shore, that it sunk in the middle of the River: Lee and me, 17 
immediately taking off our Shoes and Stockings got m after if 
our Hats, when some mischievous wags on the Bank sent m | 


our Shoes to keep them company: I no sooner got my Hat 
than filling it with Water I endeavour’d to send it-in his Face, 
but he taking it before I had eompleted my mischievous Design, 


_ by a dextrous ement sent it all over me: so that we both 
went home in a most miserable Pickle: Pretty Amusement, 
this, I hear you exclaim, so this is your best od of destroy- | 
ing Hats, you idle extravagent Varlet: Hold your Tongue and A 
don’t be so hasty in your Decisions, you must know that the ba 


Hat had lost it’s Band an immense while ago, and was so 
damaged altogether that I should have been under the Necessity 
at any rate, of having one to go home im, so that it's Doom is 
only a little: Any Mistakes in the Writing you must 
impute to those noisy Rascals Lee, Wall and Canegie, who 
have not ceas’d tormenting me, since I begun writing. What 
to say more I know not: except that I recetved the Cake perfect 
safe, and beg to return you my sincere ‘Thanks for it, and to 
the Rest of the Family, for their kind Wishes and Congratula- 

tions. Susanna’s Letter I must do justice to; and take this 

Opportunity of assuring her, that, tho’ her Modesty may not 


permit her to think so, nothing is more pleasing to me than her 


7 
4 


kind Wishes, express’d in the utmost Purity and Elegance of 
Language: I intended to conclude here but having remember’d 

something else to say, and having plenty of room I will proceed 

a little farther: I was gratified last Sanday, by hearing a most 
excellent: Sermon for the Day preached by Dr. Hook, in which 
he related the Origin of the Festival, the Heresy of Arius, and 
the Creed of Athanasius, which last he ably defended, in general, 
tho’ he owned (and here alone I disagreed with him) that some 
Places were exceptionable: I who boast to be Orthodox 
But let the Reproach of Methodism deter me, 


which one I underwent, from engaging in the Mazes of Religious 
Controversy, or from endeavouring, young as I am, to prop 
the falling Pillars of Protestantism: Hereafter in mature Age, 
(and God grant I may) I will perhaps more warmly undertake 
the Cause, and with all the Power of my Abilities, endeavour 
to crush and confound the Children of Heresy and Infidelity: 
and here let me pause: cham os zeal in so good a Cause, may 
never carry me too far, or make me by my intemperate Behaviour, 
do hurt to that Cause, which is perhaps oftener hurt by it’s 
injudicious Friends, than by the utmost virulence of it’s most 
_— Enemies... And now farewell, I hope soon to see you, 
and believe me till then to remain your most affectionate 


Mephew, T. ARNOLD. 
 P.S.—I expect a capital Letter soon in answer this. Love 


to all frien 

[To ms Moruer.) - 
Sunday Hvening, July 3rd, 1808. 


Never did I sit down to write in such Joy as I do at 
resent, I cannot, express myself with sufficient Ardour on 
Paper, but: yet 1 will tell you my Reasons for the Joy that I feel 


in so great a ; A little while ago, bemg at the top of 
Junior Part of the 5th, I to think, that it would be much 


more for my Advantage to be put up, than by staying down to 
get the Books lose a year. or perhaps more; I therefore went 
up to Gabell who at my Request. put me up, so that I am at 
present in Middle Part, sure of Senior Part at Election, and 
Ei certain, or at least all but certain, of New-College if I stay for 
5a it. - You will not therefore wonder at my Joy, besides it is very 
te near the Holydays, for I shall be with you this Day Fortnight, 
a and then I shall have finished this very long half-year: Yet 
na still this Week will be the hardest Work for me ible: I 
p3 shall get up every morning at 3 o'clock, and learn all Day, my 
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lines, for in the Course of this Week I shall say without Book, 
- $000 lines of Homer, which reckons for 15000 Latin; so that 


you see I am pretty well employ’d. Next Week will be very 


pleasant, and the su ing Weeks I hope to spend at Slat- 
woods, with you all. With love to every one I must conclude 
this hasty Epistle and believe me to remam, 

Yours affectionately, 

T. ARNOLD. 


Sunday, July 10th, 

I have been so hard at work all this Week, that I actually 

forgot to send this before, I have now to add that I received 

our Present safe, and have received the Reward of all my 

bours in being 8th Senior of Middle Part of the 5th.. Black- 

stone has got senior Books again. The Roll goes thus:— 

Blackstone 

Moody—a Commoner 

Cooke 

Baldwin | 

Coker 

Lipscombe 

Welland—a Commoner 
Arnold | 


[received great Praise from Gabell, and am now completely 
happy, for all my Work isover. 


~w 


TL have said 16000 Latin lines. Wards go home tomorrow | 


with all Commoners. This Day week, oh where shall i be ? 


~ 
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/ Misses In @ verse a trial or trials before Caiaphas recorded by 


THE, FOUR GOSPELS AND THE 
THREE DENIALS. 
(St. xvi. 12-28) 


THE traditional text of this section of St. John has been 
of having suffered dislocation of its original order because of its 
discrepancies, real or apparent, with the 8 ists. The 
passage deals with two main topics: the denials by St. Peter, 
and the questioning by Annas. Strangely enough, it is chiefly 
with the latter that the difficulty is felt. a BPO ar 
In the traditional order of John, Christ is taken first to 
Annas, father-in-law of the de facto High Priest, Caiaphas; is 
questioned by one Tlescribed as High Priest; and is then sent 
by Annas to Caiaphas the High Priest, whose dealings with 
ina In the Synoptists, on 
the other hand, there is not even a mention here of Annas. 
Christ is led straight to Caiaphas the High Priest, where the 
scribes and elders are assembled. Caiaphas conducts a formal 
trial, with the testimony of witnesses; and, possibly at a second 
trial, finally condemns Him for blasphemy. 
The difficulty, then, is that John records an examination 
by Annas which is not mentioned in the Synoptists, and dis- 


the Synoptists with some fulness. on the assump- 
tion that John must. know and insert nothing which is not 
known and inserted by the Synoptists, and must fully describe 
whatever is fully described by them, the case has been ju 
one for violent . The need seems to have been felt 
since the fifth century; for the palimpsest Syriac version of that 
century discovered on Mount Sinai in 1892 contains an arrange- 
ment by which St. Peter’s three denials (verses 16-18 and 25-28 
are put together in a single block, as in the Synoptists, an 
placed after the examination by the High Priest; while verse 24. 


(the sending to Caiaphas) is inserted immediately after the 
mention of Caiaphas in verse 13. Modern commentators, breath- 


ing an open contempt for the honesty and intelligence of the 
hypothetical redactor, make more or less elaborate rearrange- 
ments on more or less the same lines, deftly straightening out 
the redactor’s clumsy mishandling of Synoptic material. 

The aim of these rea ments is to reduce to nothing 


the part played by Annas, whom the Synoptists do not mention; 
to avoid the real difficulty of the use of the title High Priest 
312 
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- two different persons in one paragraph; and to make Caiaphas 
hout (as m the Synoptists) the actual, as he was the 
protagonist. In other’ words, Force John violently 


into the framework. 
But if we can be enough to John 


was-an honest and intelligent writer, who wrote about what 
he knew; that he wrote some twenty-five years after the Synop- 
tists, knowmg what they had written, and knowing ‘that others 
knew it too; that he refrained from going over ground already 
covered by them unless he wished to correct or supplement ; 


if we can believe all this, then all these elaborate rearrangements 


become wnnecessary. It need not trouble us that John dis- 


misses in a verse the va an before Caiaphas, when he 
gives even less to the sydibe Baptism, the Temptation, 
the tion, the Bucharist, the Agony, and the Ascen- 
sion. It need not trouble us that John alone tecords*the 
examination by Annas, when we remember that John alone 
records that early Jerusalem ministry without which so-much 
in the Synoptic narrative is quite inexplicable. If we apply 
this (shall we say?) hypothesis to the traditional ne ont a 
stands, we shall find it gives a coherent , containing 


material strongly suggestive of an eye-witness; the who hole Are 
into tho most reasonable rconstraction ofthe crowded 


create of that fateful night. 
that when, on the night ot Msundy 


Tt is‘no unsafe conj 
Thursday, Judas slipped away from the Upper Room, he went 


straight to Caiaphas, and that Caiaphas at once got in touch 
with ‘Annas. e news which Judas brought’ was that that 
night Christ: would it and was awaiting arrest. © As’ Mr. 
Morison has tecently shown in his enthralling book Who Moved 
the Stone ? this news took the Jewish authorities completely by 
surprise, and found them almost completely unprepared. ' They 
dared not hold Him a prisoner durmg the seven’ days of ‘the 
double Feast. Therefore it was useless to arrest Him that 
_ night until they knew that Pilate would hold a court early the 
following before the Feast began: Eg was 
useless to summon the Sanhedrim ‘until fn Pilate’s 
promise. che Coumeit could scatoely 
start before the arresting party. 
Council of seventy to a surprise meeting latée'at night 'in‘a city 
crowded and excited with p and devoid of telephones 
would be a lengthy business. We maybe sare that the troops 
errived with their Prisoner long thé wed raidy 
try Him. It matters not the least. whether Annas still had 
md in the High Priest’s house or niot/’“He was certainly 


the inner le which had do arrangement 
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while. Caiaphas met the members of the Sanhedrim as they 
trickled. in, .and explained to them what was afoot. When, 
as Matthew says, “the band led Jesus away to Caiaphas the 
High Priest,” or, as Luke (22-54) says more precisely “ led 
to.the Hig h Priest’s house,” She. 
Priest. would busy officially. Annas, a authority and 
inflience were uno be Is. it too, much to 
imagine that he shared the curiosity of Herod, and, like Herod, 
had been desirous of a long season” to see One whom his 
own high status had prevented him hitherto from going to see ? 


That, when they reached the High Priest’s house and found 
Caiaphas the High Priest busy, they “led Jesus to 


first,” ie of all things most natural. That there was no citation 

of witnesses at that.interview and no judicial result from it, is 

equally natural. Tt was simply. the case of man of coger 
mind satisfying his curiosity, while waiting word that the 

Council was assembled Caiaphas and ready for the 

he knew it had already been described by the Syno oo 

He has simply from his own eyewitness knowledge & 

est one who had been deposed from that, office more than 
a'dozen years earlier, he may quote the authority of Luke, who 
twice ap the title to Annas and Caia phastogether, 

9 Of the Denials of St. Peter the fous Gospels give us drat 
al ay A. comparison of them is and rather 
puzzling. Briefly, it gives.us the following results: = 

In the first | the. challenger. is, in all four, maid, 

whom John describes as the porteress. The three 8 


ynoptists 
say that St. Peter was sitting or standing by the fire; and, on 
second reading, John 
But diflcaten gin 
in 


agrees. 
‘So. far there is virtual unanimity. 
with. the second Denial. Matthew and Mark 
porch; Luke gives. no indication of place; but laces it 
challenger i by the fire.. k the 
a is still a maid, another, or the same, perhaps John's 
but in Luke it is man; and in John it is 
of challeng 
mae And so with. £ the third third Denial. Matthew ‘and Mark give a 
chorus of chall on St. Peter’s accent; Luke agrees 
as to the Say hag an gives only a single challenger; while John’s 
single challe nger iss ‘Temple guard who had actually seen 
d St, Peter in the garden, 
are. difficulties. ‘They. become. still. more. difficult 
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when we remember what those four Gospels represent. Matthew 
and:'Mark represent one single main source, and that source 
St. Peter himself. Luke is independent. He has dili ently 
traced the course of things 
discriminating, and will give nothing as fact which he is “7 
Poser is fact. But he is secondhand. But John, on out 
ypothesis, is the Unnamed Disciple of verse 15, and the Beloved 
Daciple. So we have St. Peter’s indelible of the most 
Tengottal episode in his life and St. John’s memory of an un- 
night, apparently contradicting each other. 
How are we to reconcile them? | 

We need not attempt to reconcile them. All we ae te 
do i is to dovetail them. For, while each records three Denials, 
they are not n the same three. If we bear that in 
mind, and carefully note any indications of time, we can re- 
construct events as follows: 

‘When Christ was arrested in Gethsemane, all the discip Leb 
din: fled: Bub cine: at’ any 
his nerve. As the arresting party—Roman troops, Temple — 
, and others—left the Garden of the Betrayal, St. John 
sent Sane and: was admitted with them to the 
courtyard of the Priest’s house. Here there came a halt. 
Tne Mack rt the successful: arrest 
and await orders for the his Prisoner. Meanwhile 
_ St. Peter, who had followed afar off, reached the door, and was 
noticed by St. John, who secured his admission. To make him- 
self inconspicuous, he, with St. John, joined the p by the 
an and was followed and questioned the the ast | 
St. John, by the curious porteress. At once came 


Denial of all four Gospel. 
Then there ‘caine a move. The ‘Roman 


the ‘Temple guards were dismissed. Others of the’ Temple 
guards took the steps and into a room where Annas 
was awaiting Him. 8t. John. mingling with 
and for more than an hour he 
remamed there, his whole attention concentrated on that 
interview. Of what was going on outside, yen 


the , he saw, heard, and knew no And so, 
sinee he prefers to narrate nothing but what he h himself 
seen and heard, he tells nothing of what was going on outside, 
below. The other 


unbroken section; St. John breaks the story in two, because he 
ls giving a first-hand personal record, point by point: as: it 
actually happened. 

But, though St. John saw and heard nothing of them; 
were happening i in the courtyard. Only “a little while” after 
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the first Denial, a man noticed Peter and challenged him again. 

Again he denied (Luke’s second Denial); and then,’ made 

nervous, presently slipped away trom the firelizht:to the shadow 
h 


ps ‘with the thought of sk ping out and 
maid, possibly the pointed 
Again “he denied (Matthew and 

was impossible; he might elude 
ot | thers; so he rejoined the group 


An hour dragged on; and at last came the message 
that the scribes and elders were assembled under Qaiaphas 
and waiting for their Prisoner. Annas broke off:the interview, 
and sent’ Him, still bound, unto Caja the High Pri 
Christ ‘passed down the steps and into 

is escort, St. John still 


repeated accusa- 
and heard, he records 
medley of voices Luke's 


episode in 
unforgettable night, 
vetail together, an 

er providing ‘a 


e elist 


ple. 


Une ire, DUL Nc inconspicuous among the crowd, as he had 
The Maid’s repeated accusation (“She began to 
roused the attention of the bystanders. All watched himi, 
Suspected: him. He liad had to defend himself: and in hig 
tort ‘elf-defence his speech betrayed him. Suspicion blazed 
out in 8 chorus ‘of accusing voices, met by repeated frantic 
denial*(Matthew and Mark’s third Denial). St. John; passing 
tionand \denial; and what ‘he himself 
informant heard a single voice 4CCUSATIOL 
(Lake's third Denial). John, too, heard an 
isolated voice, the voice of one of the guards who ae 
Christ from: Gethsemane to Annas, and was now taking'.Hi 
8 cyes went to the centre of the excited. p by the 
voice Tose in eager accusation: “Did not 
| I see: in the garden?” St. John heard, and records, the 
accusation and denial (John’s. third Denial). And. Christ, 
passing to the judgment, heard it too: And the Lord, as He 
passed, turned and looked upon Peter. 
thus the records of the two most interested 
St. Peter’s indelible: memory of the most 
his ‘life, and St. John’s memory of that 
neither contradict nor disagree. They do 
. mutually corroborate each other by 
convincing picture. They do this on the esis the 
ae both the Unnamed Disciple, and also the Beloved 
And that same hypothesis Suggests @ reason why the evan- 


gelist. does not think, as he does in the case of the Temptation, 
tion, the Eucharist, the trial by Caiaphas, and 
enough if she has. St. Peter's 
elist would remember 
how Christ, ever loyal, had defended the honour of the faltermg 
Baptist. No one done that for St. Peter. St. Peter; in 
recounting his fall, had simply given the stark, shameful facts: 
He had pleaded in extenuation. But there was much 
which be pleaded by his old comrade of the hely 
mount, and the death chamber, and the garden, the Beautiful 
Gate, and Samaria. So St. John: tells what St. Peter had-not 
_ told::that:the maid’s questions positively invited denial, that 
Malehus’ kinsman had come, increasing the 
and forgave:: 


complete ah the four’ Goipale is doubtless 
impossible. But for this: section tradition opens. up;for us: 
diateesaron at once harmonious and Is 16 not just 


the 
so much else, that the Church has 
own account of St. Peter’s fall. The ev 


— 


‘Two STUDS IN THE SOCIAL OUTLOOK. 

OF THE TRACTARIANS 2 

brated in June, 1932, a year before "the celebration) of, the 
centenary of Keble’s PI sermon. The coincidence 1s, signi- 
ficant. Much as the work of public administration owes: 
Bentham, the deeper thought of that generation 
which Bentham for-its master. the reverse of 
‘With the Benthamites,’’ said Maurice, wri 
of his Cambridge days, “I was at war.” 
for human culture, for the reconciliation of opposing 

for blessings to mankind, was based on theology 
sympathy, then, could I have with the Liberal party 
emphatically anti-theological, which was ready 


ogy. 
, which was 
to all 


- opinions in theology, only because people could know no 
about it, and because o studies were much better 


without reference to it?” It would be hard to 
corroboration of Newman’s meaning in his famous declaration, | 
‘‘ My battle was with liberalism; by liberalism I mean the anti- 
dogmatic principle and its The aim of the 
Movement was to counter this principle by cia the sense 
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of the supernatural. And this involved not only renewed 
vision of the organ of the supernatural order, the Holy Catholic 
Church, but also an attempt to mamtain the loosening hold of 
the supernatural over the natural order, of the Church over 
the State. The subject of Keble’s sermon: was National Apos- 
tasy. bead deplored the breaking link by link of “the old 
. on which our prayers for are founded.” 
urrell Froude caught from Lamennais a glimpse of a ible 
new system whose motto should be “ For and the People.” 
Newman declared that “at this era in our history, when 
is let loose upon us, either the Church is to be the 
providential instrument of re-adjusting Society, or none at all 
1s vouchsafed to us.” The battle on this front failed; this is not 
the:place’to discuss how and why. But in view of the ee 
centenary it is worth while to attempt to trace the many 
ideas in the minds of the leaders of the Oxford pant 
towards a of Catholic sociology. 
grea mind of the Movement: i is 


organizing 
It; is he seizes on ideas, develops them, publishes them, and 


moreover conducts a propaganda concerning them. ———_ 
out, he is not expounding a completed system; he is feeling 
way as he goes along. Writing on the Arians, he makes a 


digression on politics occasioned by Constantine’s appearance 
on the scene. “Ad Sufira Bishoprics, he develops 
their prospective usefulness as pi of authority i in a social 
revolution. Almost contemporaneously Froude’s influence 
draws him towards “ Lamennais’ system.” An interview with 
James (later Sir James) Stephen sets him on writing perhaps 
his. clearest of his attitude towards Benthamism. 
His sermons, whether parochial or University, are made occasions 
for working out this or that New Testament idea in its present 
applications. But all through the thinking is consistent, and 
its underlying ideas Hy on form. Our best procedure 
will be to summarize these 
out most evidently, and give the relevant matter as dhoxis as 


in Newmans own words. 


ORDER 


acid test of the right of a thinker 
Sociologist i is his ition that society as such, not merely 
the individuals in it, comes under the judgment of God. The 
old Tory and High Church tradition in which Keble and Pusey 
were brought up inherited this view, if in an attenuated form, 
from medieval Christendom. Newman, on the other hand, was 
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educated in the’ individualistic’ and anti-intellectual religion of 


Evangelicalism, and interest in politics was not native to him 
as it was to Pusey. It is the mors remarkable that as he learns 
his Catholicism he learns simultaneously to interest himself in 
the world as such. While Keble seems to withdraw himself from 
it more and more, Newman on the contrary increases his con- 
tacts with it, his thought about it, his care for it. Civilization 
is‘not to be identified with the Kingdom of Christ, he proclaims 


in his tremendously stern sermon On the Religion’ of the Day? 


“the elegance and refinement of mere human civilization” is 
_ something’ other than “the glorious diffusien and profession 
of the Gospel.” Nevertheless, as “human society has a new 
framework, and fosters and develops a new character of mind,” 
it is for the’ Church to influence, correct, restrain, 


exalt’ it, acting “* from a love of the Truth,” not “from the in- 
fluence of the Age.” A later sermon, The Cross of Christ the 
Measure of the World, gives a sense of thought ing for an 


n which it has hardly yet found. It is agamst the 
social d—courts, politics, science, poverty, all mag- 
nificently described, that he sets the Cross: “ An things subserve 
it, all things need it. It is their centre and their interpretation. 
.... They alone are able truly to enjoy this world who begin 
with the world unseen.” 'The meaning of this enjoyment, the 
values the social order has under the measure of the Cross, are 


not “described. But’ clearly ‘valies are in his mind at thé 


moment. Again, in the passage already referred to in his 
Arvans (Chapter III, sections i. and ii.), “ temporal affairs ” 
are’ a concern ‘of the Church, nay, “the Chure was framed 


for the purpose of interfering or (as irreligious men will 
say). meddling wit ” them, precisely because they are a sphere 
in which between good and evil occurs, an “ external ” 


warfare in which the Church must take part. The Church, in 
fact, is prior to the State, in the State’s own concerns; the fault 
of Constantine was (and evidently Newman had his mind upon 
affairs of the nineteenth as well as the fourth century) in desiri 

to use the Church for the purposes ‘of the State. This could 
not be done without destroying in the process the very, goods 


_ “Concord is so eminently the perfection of the temper, conduct and 


discipline, and it had been so wonderfully exemplified in the previous 
history of the Church, that it was almost unavoidable in a heathen soldier 
and statesman (Constantine to] regard it as the sole precept of the gospel. 
It required a far more refined moral perception to detect and to approve 
the principle on which this internal is grounded in Scripture; to 
submit to the dictation of truth, as such, as a authority m matters 
of political and private conduct; to understand how belief in a certain 
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when Newman 
which overtook, him in 1842 


creed was & condition of Divine how the union was intended 
to result from an unity of opmions, the love of man to sprmg from the 
vole of God, and zeal to be prior in the succession of the re, to bene- 
vo ence.” 


of a piece, with this, view that Newman lists the 
propositions of Liberalism that he anathematized song the 


AP on Liberalism) no less. than six directly concerned 
the State, of which the most is, No, "i: “ There 
asa national or state conscience.”’* It is also 


cant. of, the imperfection of Newman’s conversion from 
individualism that, he says he.‘ gave in,” to. this par 
tieular proposition. .... 

Another expression of his 1 is. the remarkable. 
mary.of his.conyersation. with. Sir James Ste in 


he; his, Newman's. views as 


that. which could, pple. with . Benthamism.:. 
subtle, ememy.. tianity ever He,.saw 
with i’ he age.of Mammon” nected 

“ Christianity. developed. to meet age. ...',, the Gospel had 
a kingly sway; and of gat might appropriate all truth every- 
where, new. and old. . was. much. truth in Benthamism; 


that, was its danger. Tectolatien and, political. economy were 
new sciences; they involved fact, Christianity ht. no 
mule them, but it could, not, snnihilete, them, . 
was the religious: men of the day por apa 
“ Indeed,” Newman, “go, where will, the fields 
to harvest.” . 
This sapiration after.the inclusion, of the, new .ideas. instead. 
of of mere oppniion to them is what was attempted perhaps by 
Movement of the lw Mundi School. It, is mdicated, again. 
clubs. together “lay baptism, the 


law,.the Irish Roman 


oo more clearly marked’ than these tentative ‘steps: 
Pee the recovery of a Catholic doctrine of the 
order in general is the steady condemnation by Newman of the 
of society which was growing up under the influence of the 
dustrial Revolution. is chiefly seen in his Sermons. 
Each, of the eight, volumes. of his Parochial and. Plan Sermons, 


* Gp. No.6; “No revealed doctrines or 
in the way of scientific conclusions. Therefore, ¢.7., "Political Economy may Toverse 
our s teaching about'riches.” 

Letters and Correspondence, ed, Anne Mozley, Il., p. 155 (written in 1834). 
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today be classed as “ on social subjects”: and their teaching 
is not isolated; it recurs, and is part of a thought-out whole. 
That on Phe Danger of Riches, for example, is a keen analysis 
of Christ’s teaching on the subject, applied. both to individuals 
and nations, The. dangers the spiritual 


lon of riches en 


life because, insensibly, it induces trust in. them, rather, than. in. 


God. The pursuit of riches is not merely erous but. in- 
jurious, partly as fixing the mind on a merely this-world end, 
partly—an acute and original perception—because the making 
of money “is a sort of creation, and gives the acquirer; even 


more than the r; an imagination of his own power.” — 


possesso 
_-“ And if such be the effect of the pursuit of gam on an in- 
dividual, doubtless it will be the same on a nation. |. . “With 
this. thought before us, it is a very fearful consideration that 


we belong toa nation which in good measure subsists by maki 
money. I will not 
political evils of the day have not. their root in that principle, 
which St. Paul calls the root of all evil, the love of money. Only 
let us consider the fact, that we are a money-making 
with our Saviour’s declarations before. us against and 
trust in wealth: and we shall have abundant matter for serious 


prospects as a nation “—a remarkable saying in that decade 
when “the Progress of the Nation” was being measured by 
Porter mn terms of money, commodities, and population. 


same line of thought. “Now as to the temper of this country, 
consider fairly, is there any place, any persons, any work, which ‘ 


our countrymen will not connect themselves with, in the way 


e it; nor inquire whether the al 


ple, 


gives “a dreary view,” he’ adds, “of our cotidition and 


of trade or business? For the sake of gain, do we.not put aside 


with perhaps one exception, has at least one sermon which would 


+ 


. 


Volume Iff,, Sermon I.; on Abraham and Lot, carries on the. 


alf considerations of principle’ as unseasonable and almost 


absurd ? Do we care what side of a 
we gain by it ?” 

Tints along this line is the description* of that slavery 
“which is perhaps the characteristic of, this country, and which the 


. , that low ambition 
which sets everyone on the look-out to succeed and to rise in life, to amass 


» to gain power, to depress his rivals, to triumy 
superiors, to affect a consequence and a gentality whic. 


h he had not before, 


ment upon sacred things, to choose his religion, to approve and 


_* Vol. VIII, Sermon XI. . The 
Samuel Smiles in mind, or the phrase of 
in 1841—“ a triumphant Macaulayism.” 


W. Church written to Frederick 


quarrel we take, 80 that 


oh over his hitherto 
to affect to have an opinion on high subjects; to pretend to.form a ju dg- 
em 


should be read with the pidoacehy of 
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according to his taste, to become a in extensive measures for the 
supposed temporal benefit of the ria to indulge the vision of 
great eee ie are to come, great improvements, great: wonders, all 
things vast, all things new,—this most fearfully earthly and grovelling 
spirit is likely, alas! to extend itself more and more among our Panna 
men,—an intense, sleepless, restless, never-wearied, never-satisfied 

of Mammon in one shape or another, to the exchision of all yom abo holy, 
oughts.” 


“Perhaps the most remarkable expression of this view is that 
Woluine VIL. Sermon V., On Advantages : ne 


Bivery bas ‘ite, own special sins and temptations. . ‘This 
is an age and country in which, more than in any other, sats itrartien 
cupesnnniy of, what is called rising in life,—of from.a lower 
a higher class of society, of gaining wealth; and upon wealth all things 
credit, influence, power, enjoyment,” (and then 
all of a sudden he continues, with only a comma 6 sudden 

pride of life.” 


flesh, Laer lust of the eyes, and 
“Kpart from. the temptation of taking unjust, or. 
means to such an end, how, he notes, does the end itself appear 
in the hi t of our Lord’s “ Take no thought for the morrow ‘ 
— Soa surely is a dissuasion from aggrandizing ourselves, 
nating, wealth or aiming at distinction. And He has 
teaehk ts, en we pray to say, Give us this day our daily 
bread.’” This questioning of e Industrial Revolution, not in 
its incidental Cicaltna. but in its ultimate values, is continued. 
in a fine exposition of the ruin wrought by worldly goods on 
such friends of God as Hezekiah, Dayid, and Solomon, So, too 
he adds, when p ity came to the Church, “ Christians a 
| them witness against the world, and kings 
and monks came into the Church 
he leaves it. But it is impossible to read such 
the social und of the day in mind, without f 
in the Movement the world was ae brought under the Sal 
of Christ. 


together.” ‘There, again,, 
es, with 
that. 


OF THE Doorman OF | 
“Wort” 


The battle of the Movement was not only for the recovery of 
o said the su tural, but also for the. of an ade 

for the presentation of the Faith. 
this it was consciously opposing Pvatigelioslintn, which ‘was 
merely emotional in its appeal. In icular, the current 
Evangelical interpretation of the world which we renounce 


coat not for a moment stand against clear thinking. Leslie 
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Stephen has summarized it in a rather unkind passage of his 
Enghsh Thought in the Eighteenth Century p. 438): 


“ Evangelicalism was divorced from politics on the one hand . .. 
from tion on the other. ... Hatred of the world was too often 
interpreted into a hatred of all that makes the world beautiful, combined 
with a hearty approval of everything that adds to its material comfort.” 


Newman has two sermons definitely on this subject, The. World 
Our Enemy (Parochial Sermons. VIL., II.), and Dowmg Glory. ic 
God in the Pursuits of the World XL)... “ There is a 
mistaken notion,” he says in the first, “ that the world.is some 
particular set of persons, and that to shun the world is to shun 
them.” But in fact the temporal order is in itself good, though 
not the chief ; he even says that it is “divine, though 
temporal.” “ The world our enemy.” is the world as fallen, 
out, not in any spécified persons, or pleasures, or occupations. 
Sabin the State and War: ...... 
* States are established by God’s ordinance, they have their existence 
in the 
or maintained, without war and bloodshed? ... Nay, more than this, 
not content with unjustifiable bloodshed, the guilt of which must, lie 
somewhere, instead of lamenting it as a grievous and humiliating evil, 


the world has chosen to honour the conqueror with its amplest share of 
admiration. To become a hero in the eyes of the world, it is almost 
necessary to break the laws of God and man.” no 


at present, precisely because (if we arigh 
cryptic sentence left undeveloped) it “has gone forth into the 
-” The second of these two sermons sets out to maintain that 


a body, gathered together i 
's power, alas ! is over the Church, because 
w 


necessity of man’s nature; but when was one ever established, nay, : 


4 
* 
- 


| 
But this world, divine though fallen, is a, sphere of duty, - 
sdeeming power within the world, even lyimg 
men have duty this world and im sense OL this woric 
from 
sense the is altogether good. ... In the second sense the world 4 
is the creation of God as it is esed by sin and ” In one - OI a 
the ; of | out of this fallen world Christ “ first. : 
This is visible in the Church, parted from the world “as a leavened mass t 
from s mass unleavened.” The next sermon, On in the a is more a 
be refused, the state of the world,” and a vocation 
which “‘ is set us to do.” | are its pleasures to be refused: “ Sadness and q 
joy, music and dancing and the calf: these things belong to the new creation, 
in which once more ‘ every creature of God is good.’ ” 
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He is clear of his fact, not so clear as to the reason for it. Our 


worldly duties may be penance, witness, protection against 


the temptations of idleness. The Tah A are hardly seen to be of 
value in themselves, as they be. if the Pound order is 


* divine, though ee rg oa sees them to be when 
he says that £ they are “to maintain the state of the world”: 
or hat “the whole political and social state of mankind is the 
work and ordinance of God, and therefore all the parts of it 


are the subjects of His disposition, and al} parts and members 
oF have heir functions, and responsibilities.” 


i er the’ sake of its great ificance, this subject’ is ‘hee 
given a section to itself, arlie , 80 far as the present writer 
can discover, Newman only flashes it out this once, and’ that 
quite unexpectedly, and im no connection with what went before 
and; what followed. Once again) its development is leftover 
forthe Lue Mund school. But here it is, clearly present, in the 
sermon just above: the Ohristian“‘ will seo God in’ all 
é will recollect our Saviour’s life... . He will feel 


that the true contemplation of that Saviour lies in his worldly 


business: that as Christ is seen in the poor, and in the perse- 

euted, and in children, so is He seen in the employments He 
puts upon His chosen . . . he will see Christ revealed to his 
son! antid the ordinary actions of the day, as by @ ort of saora 
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Tux Bible is not the literature.of-a ion,-or-even’ of 
the Church. It is the’ source of my ede of may, Telation 
io: contza.of iauthosity: for In 


sense Wwe ‘are dependent upon the letter of the Scriptures. 


worl isthe of an evil bin The Rev, E.. T. 
out (Socal Teaching of the Oxford Movement, p. 15) that 
and diatineton between the Chareh aad the Kingdom. 
is his accurate use of the word *‘ Christendom.” 
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THE THEOLOGY OF BARTH AND BRUNNER 225 


There is no way from tke Spirit of any writing to our souls, 
save through the letter of that writing ‘(Romerbrief p. xxii f.). 
There is no difference between the ieltes made upon us by the 
Old and New Testaments. No part of Scripture is more inspired 
than another. One part may become clearer by comparison 
with the rest, but that does not make it more completely the 
Word of God, for it is fully that already (Dogmatik; T., 380). 
But Barth declines the verbal Inspiration ddeieys and is content 


with the statement that the Holy Spirit speaks to us in Serip- 


ture, and the Holy Spiri 
revelation (thid., p. 358, of. Brunner, pp. 15; 81; 147). 
“The Barthian theory of the Bible does not exclude the 


necessary criticism of the letter of Scripture. The’ function of 
ificance of the text in 


criticism is to expand or curtail the signifi 
order to atrive at the mner ing, for to adhere rigidly to 


the letter amounts to a suppression of what the word might or 


must signify (Rémerbnef, p. xxii). As a collection of human 
documents, the literary monument of an ancient racial religion, 


and of a Hellenistic cultus religion of the near Hast, “it demands 
educated human efforts for the elucidation of the text which ‘con- 
tams the Word of God” (Word of God and Man, p. 60): Science 
and religion being two fields of reference are separate; the one 
ends where the other begins. explana- 


‘Scholarly criticism and 
tion of the Bible text is one thing; feeding the soul on the 
Word of God is another. We are today ;concerned: with ‘the 
content, the something, the object: of the Bible. Criticism 
has done its work therefore, ened by its — 
to the inner Word of God (did., p: 61). 

In the Bible we find « new world, the world of God, striking 
is a river in the Bible that carries us away, once we have en- 
trusted our destiny to it—away from ourselves to the sea. The 
Holy Scriptures will ‘in themselves in spite of all human 
: limitations. We need only dare to follow this drive, this'spirit, 
this river, to grow out beyond ourselves towards the highest 
answer. This daring is . the Bible unfolds to us as 
we are met, guided, drawn on, made to grow by the grace of 
God ” (ibid., p. 
The Bible. is: full’ of history; ‘cultural 
history, world history and human history of every sort.” 
“the picture on closer’? roves quite incom 


at the most decisive points of its histo that the Bible gives 


no answer to our Why? How mu e~ the Bible 
makes the poor research worker !” (p. 35 in, when we 
ttirn to the Bible for ethics. we do not 


t within us enables us to ‘apprehend the 


the ethics of the 
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moral philosophers. “At certain crucial points: it: amazes us 
by its remarkable indifference to our conception of good and 
evil. Abraham, for instance, as the highest proof of his faith 
desires to sacrifice his son to God; Jacob wins the birth-right 
by a refined deception . his blind father; ; Eljah slays the 
450 priests of Baal” (p. 37 ff.). The answer to our question 
lies in the fact that the new world of the Bible is concerned not 
with the doings of man, but with the doings of God. “In the 
light of this coming world, a David is a t man in spite of 
his adultery and bloody sword ; blessed is the man unto whom 
the Lord imputeth not my ty ! Into this world the publicans 
and harlots will go before sn a elegant folk of good 
society ! In this world t " “om is the lost son, who is 
sheidenely lost and f swine—and not his moral elder 
brother! The reality which lies behind Abraham and Moses, 


behind Christ and His Apostles, is the world of the Father, in 
which morality is dispensed with because it 1s taken for gran 


(po 
Nor is the Bible a textbook of science. The biblical of 


creation is never expanded into a scientific cosmology. The 
biblical idea: of creation is intended for a “solemn marking 
of the distance between the cosmos and Creator, and precisel 


not for a metaphysi | explanation of the world. God 
Let there be! tis all. All waits upon 4. word 
70 f.). The same note 


has recently been struck by Sir James Jeans: “ The acy esr 
of its (the world’s) creation can be told with perf ot aetracy 
and completeness in the six words: ‘ God said, let onda ht’” 
(Mysterious Unwerse; p. 78). A number of other resemblances 
between the sialiiiamade of Barth and Jeans has been noticed by 
Dr. McConnachie (Significance of Karl Barth, p. 90 ff.). 
doen Baxth cuiticine the use 
of the Bible ae textbook for There 
ter in the Bible worship,”’ 
that finally revealed in the Bible. Qn the other hand, we dare 
not resort to tolerance and claim “ that fundamentally we are 
all right. We should rather seek our answer in the possibility 
. Yea! let God be true, but every man 
a liar! All religions may be found m the Bible if-one will 
have it so, but when he looks closely there are none at all: There 
is only of other’ new, greater world!” (Word of God and 


M an, 

he is is “ the right human thoughts about God whioh 
form the context of the Bible, but the right divine thoughts 
about man . . . the Word of God is within the Bible’”’ (p. 48): 
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“In the. Old and New Testaments the theme is the religion of 
God and never once the religion of the Jews or Christians or 


the heathen ”’ (p. 45). 
Dogmatik Barth re-emphasizes the 


In the first, volume of the 
comtnast between the letter of Scripture and its context— 
between the record of history, ethics, ree ma and the revela- 
tion, of God and His purpose. lying behind. The canon of 
Seri contains the a of the Word of God which we 
The content of Scripture is revelation, ..the 
God.in personal form. This is interpreted by yet another form 
of the "Word of God—the ken human word—Christian 

(Dogmatik, I..45 ff.). The self-revelation of the 
ord. of God, the Word of God in its first form, 
through its second form in Holy Seri 


, and so.no other will 


i be im ite shina form, the gromnd norm of Christian preach- 
ing (p. 120). meg Bs: reaching is the Word of God by virtue 


of its groun oly Scripture. Holy Scripture is. the 
Word of God by en of its grounding in the revelation. of 
God. But revelation is the Word of God, without 
in another... It is the. of God grounded in. itself. It is 
the undistinguishable speech and Person of God. De bo- 
(thed., pp. 131, 337) 
age The this datum as canonical. 
within ‘prophet elements in ecclesiastical 
limits, fixed since the 
century 
Bible. The © conceptio 


in ‘the. books then’ definitely to. the 
n of the canon in this narrowest sense 
is no accident, for the documents succeeded .vo the witness 
of propheta and a apostles, so that their place might not be left 
empty, so that their witness might contimue, might be preached. 


gorical imperative (Dogmatik, 1.39-f.).... 
But the canon is to be disti from. the authority 


the Church and Church teaching like held 
it 1s not its. origin 
» ps 43). The anthers e Person of God 


45 f). Then the canon is the 
work of the: Church only in the sense in which the recognition 
of the revelation in Christ is the work of the Church. The 


selection of this or that writing means that they were already 


Barth, Die Theologie und die Kirche. 


speaks to us 
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Ghost that the sacred writings are distinguished from all other 
writings (ibid., p. 338 .). 

By the aid of the canon the Church preserves the wonitent 
of Christian ‘preaching. ~This is the service which the Church 
renders’ to its members and to society; t the instru- 
mentahty of the human word, together with the administration 
of the sacraments which accompany and invigorate the word 
23): The Church gives form and shape to'the 
of id sont and so makes it available for Thus 
the Trinitarian doctrine, in the form of doctrine, i8 | the work 
of the Church (p. | 

‘But the function of the Chureh is not in any 
it 18 solely niediatorial. ‘The Church endeavours to speak 
of God as if she must and could impart the knowledge of God. 
But ‘she knows better than her critics that only through God 
can ‘God be known. The Church has not given to herself the 
marching order to preach of God, she has received that order. 
She speaks ‘while she hears. She hears Moses, Jeremiah, 
Matthew, Paul, who after all only give a testimony of revelation. 
But God has ‘spoken in the testimony of these men, and the 
Church's part’ in ma known the testimony is only the 
predicate of the subject or content of the p wry 3 — 

On the other hand, we ‘can only hear God spea Ki 
m in a defined, objective manner, elitongh 
crete authority of the Chureh, ‘through the condition ould haem 
in which the witness of prophets and apostles comes to us 
the Church. But this authority is mediate, relative, 
formal. The immediate, absolute, inherent authority remains 
in Seripture as the Word of God (ébid., p . 362). The authority 
of the Church or of the canon stands a falls with the' act’ of 
faith of the Church, with the act of witness of the Holy Spirit, 
who alone leads into all truth (ibid., 870 f.): ‘Thus the anthority 
of the Church is mediate, relative, formal, It is confined to 
h and teaching the Word of God. “Tt cannot do what it 
likes, what it is ordered to do (ibid., p. 382 f.). is, 
however, a tumultuous, ill te, and sense ess application of 
the evangelical scriptural principle if one intends it to be 
used for aside the authority ‘of the Church. While we 
and recognize them’as the Word of God, the 
é canon and normative text, of the Fathers, and 
dogma and the teaching-office are unavoidable. To sum up, 
the Church’s authority is mediate because temporal and his- 
torical. It is relative because it only represents 
authority. It is formal because it is only the channel 
which revelation comes to us (tbid., p. 383 ff., of. 368 .). 
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We have already traced some aspects of the relation of the 
individual to revelation in the section on Grace and on the 


_ famction of the Holy Spirit. But that discussion does not 


exhaust the range of the Barthian theology im relation to 
individual religion. While Barth, like the mystics, discounts 


the effectiveness of human reason as an instrument for discover- 


Word in Jesus Christ, and which is in rae Seat A 
= in the believer (of. Word of God p. 9), yet he 
God. is the of reason to reason. It is the relation between 
two persons, the “I” and the “Thou” -( ie, 1. 62). 
His meaning appears to be that God as Word is not integrated 
for man until He is received or apprehended by us, through 
the modintn of the Spisit--that the Word moeda der it 
human recognition (p. 63). Yet the revelation: of 

human reason, or with the of the religi 
the revelation finds its place 
process of its revealing 


reason integrates the Word of dod i in 
function, on the other hand, the Word of God, functioning as 
revelation, integrates both human reason and. the religious 
ition. But reason is nota kind of independent entity 
over against the divine Word. ‘“‘ Reason is the content 
of one standing apart and 
estioning, and his religion, which is indeed a very special 
separation. One must place reason and religion on one side 
and revelation and faith on the other, as being | ualitatively 
dissimilar, and only to be related dialectically (sid., p; 
_ Indealing with the problem of human freedom, Barth 
use of the same apparatus as when the authority 
of the Church. The freedom of conscience is mediate, ha 
formal. Absolute inherent freedom is only found in the Word 
of God in Scripture. Authority—even. the authority of Seri 
—is not teens certainly not the highest, mightiest, 
causality. Its compulsion is not the compulsion of a power oa 
nature (Naturmacht), but the compulsion of divine order and 
blessing. Authority only exists in the sphere of freedom, 
where conscience exists, which allows itself to submit rane to 
trust to authority. Authority understood as an overpowering 
causality could not become authority for men. It would then 
be a bare operation upon men. Authority demands the correlate 
of conscience—the sphere of freedom—if it is to be the authority 
of God, which for the rest includes in itself absolute causality. 


XXIV. 144 | 28 


ing, by itself, the revelation which is manifested by God the 
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When man really submits to God, and really trusts Him, that 
is his own true act, an act of faith and obedience, not beosnac 
he is compelled to do it, but because he does it himself. The 
game is true of his attitude to the relative authority of the 
Church pp. 388 ff., 406 
Here, then, is no contradiction with the Barthian sstionade 
of the Spirit’s function in the soul. The soul of man must 
: co-operate to admit the Sp irit, to receive the gift of faith, and 
thin ie man's Lehre vom H 61; Brunner, 
pp. 299, 379). The reception of the witness of the Church is 
the concern of my own thoughts accompanied by all their limita- 
tions. The claim of the Bible i is a special claim, which is related 
to the individual and his conscience. So the freedom of con- 
science can only signify the act of the individual, the act of 
decision for the truth which approaches him. This is the 
concrete freedom of conscience. Absolute freedom is centred 
in the Holy Spirit, who supplies witness to the truth which is 
uttered; and sets up a congeniality (K ) between a 
man and the Author of the Bible, a ity which may 
not be overlooked in the sphere of relative apeewnenn belonging 
to the conscience (Dogmatik, 408 ff.). 
But what is the relation of the relative sicededs of. conscience 
to the doctrine of election? This doctrine “ was too quickly 
and drastically adopted by Augustine and the Reformers 
to meet the senetibanens of the psychological unity of the 
individual ” (Word of God and Man, p. 58; of. Romerbrie, 
p. 382). No human being, having and doing, no work is as 
such privileged or abandoned. No one in a temporal condition 
dare trust himself to eternal election, and no one must thimk 
himself eternaily condemned (thid., p. 331). It is not our con- 


cern. is God’s; the dispositions of 
and of the individual mind are secon ey | 
(Word of God and Man, p. 58 f.). 


else He were not God. “Therefore He hath mercy on Hinks 
, and whom He will He hardeneth.” From 
auline dialectic this is all we can really see— 


the summit of the 
of an eternal which stretches out 
posite direction as 


only towards redemption, but in the op 
m this look-off we learn nothing as to whether we 


a 2 away or elected (tbid., p. 178). It is at least clear that 

Barth declines to surrender to the rigid Calvinistic theory of 

reprobation. 

| the atmosphere becomes clear when we approach the kindred 

Bi subject of resurrection. Barth sweeps away all the difficulties 

created an to the Resurrection of Christ 
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human side, difficulties of evidence, natural law and so forth, 1} 
by approaching the matter from the divine side. The Resurrec- ei 
tion of Jesus is not an event like other historical events, not | | 
even like other historical events in His life (ROmerbrief, p. 175). 14 
It is a breaking-in on to the plane of the human, a divine mani- 1h 
festation of eternal fact or reality among the mere passi | 
events of time, the supreme point of contact between T | eg 
ref and temporal history, a manifestation not an emergence | | 
(Word of God and Man, p. 287). If in the Virgin Birth revela- ie 
tion took place by a process of concealment, in the Resurrection 1e 
its process was that of manifestation (Dogmatik, 1. 275). — 
In the Resurrection of Jesus the reality and truth of existence 
are revealed. Human existence, including death, is shown to 
be @ mere paper envelope to the inner reality, which bursts 
_ through the envelope at the Resurrection of Jesus, and will 
burst through the envelope of every one of us, That which is 
merely and has not yet reached the boundary of 
death has not yet been taken under the government of God. 
It must yet die in order to enter into life.» What the Bible 
brings to us beyond the grave is the perfect, the absolute 
miracle. The many miracles of the Bible are only illustrations 
of this the miracle: the more they tell, the more we are aware 
of the range of possibility of the one miraculous new order. 
It is beside the point to ask whether they are historical and 


— They signalize the unhistorical, the impossible, 
new time that is coming. Some day: people will smile at 
the pi of Jesus which we have made acceptable to the 
cultured by purging them of miracles, even more our eight- 


eenth and nineteenth centuries have smiled at the miracle 
stories (Word of God and Man, p. 88 ff.). sas 
“ Resurrection means a new corporeality.... If there 1s 
one Creator of all things visible and invisible there will be 
one redemption of all beings . . . even of our body: ... “As 

_ the body participates in the incomprehensibility, the vexatious- = 
ness, and the darkness of our existence, it must also participate i 
in the new possibility beyond the boundary of our existence. . . . 'f 
The Spirit is the Creator and Redeemer in one. It was in the es 
power of the Spirit that Christ rose from the dead. It is on t 
account of the Spirit, on account of the unity of God, that the 
Bible speaks of the corporeality of the resurrection and the new 
world” (ibid., p. 93, and Die Auferstehung die Toten, passum. ; 
Brunner, p. 517 f.). 

is is surely a strikingly fruitful idea in Barth’s exegesis. 

The material, the corporal, the temporal—the very terms 
which describe our bodily existence—are not finally concerned 

_ with the things which are temporal. Because created by God 
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the. corporal must be resurrected by God, by virtue of the 
inner unity of the divine function as Creator and Redeemer. 
There is therefore an inner necessity in our creation which can 
only be fulfilled by resurrection. We shall rise from the dead 
because we have been created—the question of judgment of 
course arises later. Creaturehood carries with it resurrection 
as part of 1ts nature. Human must be redeemed 
resurrected because it has been created, and cannot escape 
the natural dénowement of its existence. This exhilarating 
notion certainly reinforces whatever is optimistic im Barth’ 8 
theory of election. . 

continues The remains the same (4.2., the 
of man). But since the subject is born anew, that is ‘from 
above,’ and is conscious of itself in God, there can 
remain: for it no ‘below’ whatever. E awaits its 
eternity. Corruption doth not inherit but all 
corruption is towards incorruption. . This cor- 
ruptible must put on incorruption as surely as it is ‘corruptible, 
as surely as it must die.” | 

| “ Resurrection’ is the one experience of man. er 
may not be misunderstood. Actual experience begins where 
our alleged experiences cease, in the crises of our experiences, 
in the fear of God. In God, however, the individual discovers 
not only his duty, but his right. ‘ He that. loseth his life for 
my sake shall find it, . Eternity is set in the heart of man, 
set in the new man who is to be put on, made in the image of 
God.. . . it is the God-fearing individual who is the first to 
be touched. Thou are the man—thou art marked for it—it is 
thy concern—to thee it will be fulfilled—thow must believe— 
thou must venture—of thee is perseverance demanded. Obser- 
vers of God there are none, as surely as there are no officious 
collaborators with God. There may, however, be children of 
God who are what they are by His grace. ‘These are our God- 
given sclves, which do nat yt appear what they shall be thisis 
urs and mine, which may always become the 
d-—this is the meaning of aster” (did. 


| -VICISSITUDES OF CATHOLICISM IN 
MODERN FRANCE.—III 


Tae Catholic Revival in France dates from the. last 
of the nineteenth century. For more than a hundred ne SOT 
years alter the death of Louis XIV. the history of 

Catholicism is extraordinarily barren of men of eminence in 
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the world of letters. In the eighteenth century there were 
none, in the nineteenth few and of definitely second rank. 
Chateaubriand, de Maistre, Montalembert,: Ozanam, Bar 
d’Aurévilly, and Veuillot—these are all that can be 


Victor Hugo and others of the Romantics were for a time ardent 
Catholics, but their devotion was mainly due to a sentimental 


medievalism and did not last long. In literature, as m science 
and philosophy, it seemed that the day of the Church was over 
and that she could no longer hold any one of real ability. - And 
it seemed further that the Church had herself recognized this 


Syllabus and the Vatican Council: =~ i 
Yet it was just at this time that the reaction began. It 
came from the quarter least from men of unquestion- 


to find that the modern world was not so 
attractive or so after all. Philosophers and scientists 
were not at first much affected by this current of feeling, but 
writers, disgusted at the vulgarity of their time, wear! with 
the fruitlessness of life, suffering from the accidie of worldliness, 
turned to the Church for refuge. And it was just those elements 
in the Church which had shortly before seemed so 
that they chiefly admired. They were tired of history and 
, the il me to co t, 

sensuously mystical devotion to the Sacred rt and the 
Immaculate Conception, that appealed to them. This reaction 

“ decadent ” writers like Verlaine 
uysmans, and it was possible to regard it as mainly an 
exterior, emotional, unstable religion that would not endure. 


able talent who 


took lace first among certain 
and 


towards Catholicism. Thinkers were beginning to be appalled 
by the lack of fixity in the world, for already it was . 
apparent that science could not tell them neatly as much as 
some of its popular advocates had at first imagined. It could 
destroy, but it did not seem that it could create in its stead; 
it remained a collection of facts, and could give no definite 
answer to the final problems of life. The“ positivist” men- 
tality, which had ho to find certainty in science, confessed 
its failure and looked to religion instead. Paul t turned 
to Catholicism as the only moral ‘code in the world; Ferdinand 
Brunetiére denounced the “‘ bankruptcy of science” as a creative 
force; Charles Maurras (though remaining personally an ag- 
nostic) declared that there was no stable foundation for a State 
except the Roman Church. ‘ 

_ But there are always two opposing strains in any religious 
body: those who believe in the supernatural because it is 


by declaring her incompatibility with the modern world in the 


But a much more solid element soon joined im the movement — 
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opposed to the natural world, and those who believe in it 
because it completes and glorifies that world. This second 
strain was also making for a revival of Catholicism, though 
ina different way. The Institut Catholique of Paris had been 
founded in 1875 and, despite difficulties from the authorities, 
had become a real kome of Catholic scholarship of a liberal and 


riests, the 
focow the faults of contem 


see the best elements in. 
bring the two into 


y 
all the popes, was without either theological 
in speculation. His reign was the triumph of t 
and of the idea of the Counter-Revolution. The§ 


refusal of all compro 
the condemnation. of Modernism. 


many of the Modernists themselves 
that all attempts at 
since they were rejected by 
had little effect upon the 
as often happens, the li 
clerical, th 


Was aue 9 the hect wr, Mg 
d’Hul: ‘and to the Professor of Ecc lasti 
1 his histovioal radios) 
. for the bishops whose financial support the Institut 
3 Catholique depended for it existence. But he had sown a 
7 itful seed, and many besides the Abbé Loi had learned from 
and thinkers who turned to because 
opposite side of they 
4 ary Catholicism they could 
; outer world. They wanted to 
; they believed and 
; ty modern spirit and thought it was 
‘ to reconcile these with or Pind the Catholic Church. 
‘Such was the situation in 1903 when Leo XIII. died and 
ee ee. Leo XTII. had, on the whole, 
: _ encouraged liberali in thought and politics; Pius X., though 
IES st saintly of 
llabus of 1864 
vas taken not as a orinciples. but 
actual programme of government, it was carried out wi 
4 a rigour thatwas deterred by no considerations of expediency. 
| The result of this policy first s speared in the condemnation of 
the Separation of Church and § ate in France and the utter 
followed a few years later by 
To non-Catholics, and to 
; this came as a final proof 
10us doctrine were 
herself; but, in it 
the Catholic revival. For, 
ents in that revival were 
| =e among the “intellectual ” 
ei another current of feeling was now coming to the 
fore—a curious and very French blend of mysticism, patriotism, 
and military ardour, romantic in its inspiration, based partly 
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‘upon a desire for adventure and discipline to be found im religion 
and in mili life, and partly upon a sentiment that the 


Church was the chief connecting-link through the 


history of France. Maurice Barrés and Charles y were the 
chief inspirers of this attitude of mind, which found its’ most — 


expression in an enthusiastic cult of Joan of “Are. 
generation was turning to Catholicism, not as a 
but as a method of life and a spring of action. 
who wanted to liberalize Catholic 
thought, nor were they disillusioned men of the world who had 
been attracted by its very remoteness. Whereas traditionalists 
were delighted and liberals were dismayed at the condemnation 
of Modernism, these were not affected either way, for they were 
: the last ten years it has become apparent that the con- 
demnation of Modernism was by no means so final as it origmally 
seemed to be. In the historical and critical sphere it has done 
little more than make Catholic scholars very cautious im the 
expression of their views: erudition rather than originality is 
the note of Catholic learning today. In the realm of thought 
its effect has been greater. No theologian dare indulge’ in 
boldness of speculation: Catholic philosophy now consists in 
the elaboration of scholastic themes and the application of them 
to present conditions. But neo-Thomism as expounded by 


concrete 
The 


ey were not theologians 


Maritain and Sertillanges has proved a Bowes philosophy and an 
ic. The Church, it is ed; 18 


effective method of 
the true embodiment of classical spirit, the only bulwark 
of order in the intellectual as in the political sphere, the last 
— of reason in a world dominated by intuition and relativity. 

en, and the fact that the Church alone has a clear-cut 
and dogmatic scheme of thought has rallied many to the belief 


and practice of Catholici Indeed it might even be said 
that never before in history have there been so many Catholic 


writers—not merely writers who happen to ‘be practising 
Catholics, but conscious militant Catholics—writers, moreover, 
who are by no means all conservative and academic in tendency, 


and non- 


th po 

igion confined to the “ intellectuals.” 
It has been estimated that less than one-third of the nation are 
practising Catholics, but even so this is probably a larger 
proportion than in the early years of ‘the century. Highty 
years ago it was remarked upon as something unusual if a ‘man 
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was seen inside a church except for a wedding or a funeral; today 
the churches are filled with men as well as women for Mass on 
Sundays. How deep the revival goes, how long it will endure, 
whether it compensates.for the opposing drift away from the 
Church, how much it is due to organization and external 
activity on the part of the clergy—these are questions: that 
cannot yet be answered. But there is no doubt of its existence _ 
at present. It is worth considering the effect it has had on 
the relations of Church and State. eovaTand wail 
‘This: revival was already of considerable extent at the time 
of the Separation, but it did not make itself felt in the political 
sphere till after the War. For the War not. merely gave it 
great impetus, but also put an end to the long tradition of 
ages anticlericalism:. Catholicism in France had always 

identified with nationalism, the Church had been closely 
linked with the army: now patriotism and military sentiment 
came into great favour religion profited from the fact. 
Moreover, owing to the system of universal service, many 
thousands of priests were called up and served in the ranks of 
the army; their iotic enthusiasm and bravery caused an 
immediate collapse of the idea that the clergy were an essen- 
tially alien body. The Church was brought back into the main 
stream of national life; from which she had seemed for the last 
century. tobe getting more and more remote. A more general 
use also co-operated in the same tendency. The War forms 4 
big dividing-line in modern French history; without a revolution 
and without a of institutions, it seems to have remodelled 
political sentiment. The Third Republic, consecrated by 
victory; is more securely established than before, but the 
hitherto steady ftwards has given way to a remark- 
able revival of the Right. Once more security at home and 
abroad has become the dominating interest of French. politics. 
Thus by the end of the War tke Church had not merely 
great prestige, but non-Catholic conservatives were y to 


ee against the forces of change and disorder. 
ven convl anticlericals were to negotiate, for 
the War had put an end to their belief that Catholicism was a 
dying force; they saw a sudden revival and realized that they 
must take account of it; they might continue to deplore the 
power of the Church, but could no longer deny its existence. 

For these reasons anticlericalism, whether in the form of 
ignoring or of opposing the Church, was a wholly impracticable 
policy im 1919. In any. case the restoration of diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican was urgently n . In Alsace- 
Lorraine the Church was popular and the Concordat of 1802, 


taken over by the Germans in 1871, was still in existence. The 
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German bishops of Strasbourg and Metz resigned after the 
Armistice, and the new French bishops had to be appointed by 
agreement between the Government and the Pope. There 
were only two courses ble: either to denounce the Con- 
cordat no" disestablish the Church immediately—an impossible 
method of welcoming 
therewith re-enter into relations with Rome. Other a 
tions also pointed in the same direction. French policy 
Central Europe demanded that France should again anal 
forward as the leader of the Catholic nations, while the much 
to be endangered by the improved relations between Italy 
and the Papacy, unless France were reconciled and ready to 
for its continuance. Unofficial communications with 
the Vatican had been in existence since 1914, as they had 
become necessary for many eae 
of 1921 they were and made oni the re 
restoration of the French Embassy to the atican re- 
ception of a Nuncio in Paris. 
It now became possible to repair the 


and to. provide some t constitution for the Church. 
As a result-of the tion Law—or rather of the non-perform- 


ance of the Separation Law—the Church had not merely lost 
all her existing property, but had no means of holding any m the 


future. Such p 
years had to be held precarious! tee, be 
societies on behalf of the Ch or, by paca 


the associations cultuclles demanded. by tho law; the Charch 


ts of the 
the letter 
In 


constitution of the Church and the immutable mi 
Roman Pontiff and of the hierarchy.” But, 

recently been severed and the State was attem 
for the Church while the existence 0 


diplomatic relations between France and Rome had 
to 


te 
alto- 


the Pope 


chimera feared that 1t might 


had proved to be 

supported by the Sta tate. 
tion cultuelle should be formed in each rn provide for 
the , maintenance and public exercise of religion,” and 


expense 
that it should have the use of the parish church and the owner- 


the reunited provinces—or to retain it and — 


im 1905 


herself had been left. without legal status in the 
.The reason for the papal prohibition of the associations 
culiuelles was that they did not “ defini the divine 


ignoring 
gether ; now relations had been formally restored and the right | 
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ship of ecclesiastical property. But if rival associations were 
to be formed, it was for the secular courts to decide between 
them. It was true that another clause of the law laid down 
that the property should ‘be transferred to the “ association 
which should be legally formed in conformity with the rules of 
general organization of the religion for the exercise of which 
it is to provide,” but the ge was intentionally vague— 
partly because the Separation Law had to apply also to Protes- 
tantism and Judaism, which had | been jointly established with 
Catholicism by Napoleon, and consequently specific mention 
of the organization of a particular religion was impossible— 
and it was felt to be insufficient unless it was explicitly stated 
that the association must be in communion aes the diocesan 
bishopand withthe Pope. 
. But in the interval this principle had been not 
by a series of judicial decisions which provided ts for 
its interpretation. Despite the papal prohibition associations 
cultuelles had been founded in some places; they had been 
promptly excommunicated by the bishop, but laid claim 
to use: of the ish church, with the apparent 
ciitetedthadisnanatelbndbeane of any other legal claimant. 
bad ‘béen to them, on 
the ground that to be out of communion with the bishop involved 
& failure to conform to the rules of general organization of the 
Catholic Church. Even in the absence of an association which 
did so conform, schismatics had no right to the use of the parish 
church, which belonged to orthodox Catholics only, and (by 
the subsequent méiditivation of the law) to them whethier they 
— an association or not. Paradoxically those who had 
the letter of the law were shown to have an inferior 
dkimi40-thoss who had obeyed the Pope and disobeyed the law. 
It was not for the courts to decide theoretically and theologically 
between the clainiants and their bishop, but only to notice the 
fact that. communion with the bishop was essential to a Catholic 
tion. Thus it ap that the Separation Law had 
not given ‘to the secular courts the right of mtervening in the 
affairs of the Church, but only of enforcing the decisions already 
arrived at by the ecclesiastical authorities; ; and it was pointed 
dia the secular courts was inevitable 


so long as the Church ptesed property perty at all. ; 
On these grounds it be clear that the Church might 
be:-able to roars associations cultuelles, which should fulfil the 
conditions laid down by the State and should at the same time 
be in conformity with canon law. The idea met with opposition 


both from extreme anticlericals and from intransigeant Catholies, 
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and it was not till the beginning of 1924 that the Pope finally 
raised the prohibition and allowed the formation of associations 
da mes. These bodies, as the alteration in their name 
suggests, differ in several points from those originally p 

It had been feared that the associations culiuelles woul give 
too much autonomy to the individual parish and too much 
power to the laity, and that the members might be able to 
establish control, ial and administrative, over the working 
of the Church. Now there is only one association in each 
diocese, of which the bishop is ex officio president and has the 
right of nominating all the members; its functions consist 
in the collection of funds 


_ The Church has thus 
method of holding 


dget of 1928 contained a clause to 
authorize the restoration to the Church of such sequestrated 
in the hands of the State. This was 
eated owing to Radical opposition, but in certain places where 
the local authorities are favourable to the Church, they have 
iven back some or all of the property which after sequestration 
been assigned to public works of charity: 
proved in this , the material situation of the Church is\ not 
too flourishing. of men and lack of money are among 
her most serious problems; it is said 
of France are without resident priests that no diocese can 
guarantee its clergy more than 2,000 francs a year, and many 
very much less. 
_ The major question of the relations of: Church and State 
seems to be settled, for no Catholic today wants the restoration 
of the Concordat or the formal re-establishment of the Church, 
which would almost inevitably involve the loss of some of her 
dear-bought autonomy. But the two old controversies about 
the system of elementary education and the status of the re 
igious orders still remain 
demand either that permission should be given for 
enter the schools at certain hours to give religio 
or preferably that the State should pay subsidies 


unsolved. For the first, Catholics | 


ay 
a 
has no control over the way in which the | i = 
y states that it is formed to provide 
for the expenses of the Church and that i inte 
é 
in its 
8 administration—that is the province of the and of : 
the ecclesiastical authorities ; alone. 
aga legal existence and a 
ty and even reco some of ‘ 
was at the arati The Bu : 
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whether public or independent (#¢., Catholic), in proportion 
to the number of children at ing them. For the second, 
they claim the repeal of the restrictive sections-of the law of 1901 
sind the establishment of complete equality between religious 
orders and other forms of association. bad 
Since the time of Combes religious orders have legally 
fallen into three categories: those which were previously 
authorized and so have never been molested, those which did 
not. apply for authorization and those whose applications 
were refused, and those whose applications have never been 
discussed and who consequently exist in provisional tolerance. 
The controversy turns chiefly on the second category, those 
orders which chose to go into exile rather than lose their existence 
altogether and whose existence in France is illegal. Of the 
32,000 priests who f 


ought in the War, over a quarter were 
members of religious orders, many of them voluntarily returning 
from abroad in order to serve as soldiers. It was impossible to 
banish them again immediately the War was over. As a result 
most of the proscribed orders have been able again to establish 
themselves in France, tolerated by the Government and upheld 
by public opinion. But Catholics claim that it is not enough 
that the Government should overlook an illegality; the law 
should be altered so as to ize their situation. They 
point:out that a man does not cease to be a citizen when he 
joins a religious order and that he should therefore have the 
same rights as any one else to live how and where he pleases. 
They have even turned the for the laicwé of the State 
against the anticlericals, for if the State is secular and indifferent 
in the matter of religion, what right has it to take cognizance 
bt religicn in order: $0 disexinairints 
. Without going so far as to accept the Catholic demand for 
the alteration of the law of 1901, there are many le who 
are willing to reconsider the cases of particular or if they 
apply for authorization under its terms. This is 
case with regard to the missionary orders, which have always 
been favoured, even by anticlerical governments, as a means of 
ing French and influence in the colonies and 
here. But it is claimed that since they have been unable 
to have their mother houses in France the number of their 
recruits has very seriously declined. On two occasions—i2 
1922 and in 1928—Poincaré introduced pro to author- 
ize certain specified missionary orders to establish in France a 
wren number of — for novitiates and retreats. But, 
ough these proposals have raised great expectations among — 
Catholics, and have even been accepted by the Chamber, they 
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have so far produced no result and the Senate refuses to discuss 
them. Certainly the whole question will have to be gone into 
some day. Waldeck-Rousseau intended the law of 1901 to be 
a means of discriminating between the orders, Combes used 
it to proscribe all and thereby left the essential problem un- 
touched; since the orders have returned the position is agam 
very much what it was before 1901. This situation, unsatis- 
factory and obviously provisional as it is, may yet last many 
years, for no government is in a hurry to tackle such a thorny 


problem. 
revival of anticlericalism in the 


There was a tem 
summer of 1924, when the Radicals came to power and Herriot 
announced his intention of breaking off diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican, izing the schools in , and enforec- 
ing the laws against the religious orders. Alsace remains the 
danger spot in the relations of Church and State, because 
the educational system is denominational instead of secular: 
the Government is anxious to bring it into uniformity with the 
rest of France, while the Church will resist any attempt at 
extending laicité. In the case of Herriot there was an immediate 
outcry from Catholics, and two powerful bodies were formed 
for the defence of religious interests—the Fédération Nationale 
Catholique and the LTngue des Droits des Religveux Anciens 
Combatiants. Other difficulties arose also, and Herriot’s govern- 
ment fell before anything had been done. The policy was 
dropped by his successor, and there has since been no govern- 
ment in which the Radicals have had a majority. It is un- 
fortunate that the support of the Church comes mostly from 


the nationalist parties of the Right and Centre (though the | 
identification is by no means so complete as it used to be), 


while the more internationally-minded parties of the Left are 
likely to revive disaffection at home.* 

general, however, relations are very much more har- 
monious than they were under the Concordat. Then Church 
and State were linked together by a bond galling to each, but 
which neither was willing to sever; now, reed from their 
unsuitable mariage de raison, they are able to meet once more 
on friendly terms. Catholicism deprived of her legal 
has more prestige and more general ; than at any time 
in the nineteenth century. The Government and civil authorities 
again attend religious ceremonies, and ecclesiastics are officially 
invited to great civic occasions: such interchange of courtesies 
would have been impossible after the Separation, and for many 


* Since this was written the elections have @ ma 
it remains to be seen what repercussions this will have on religious 
the Radicals have learned that it pays to let well alone, 


to the Left; 
or whether 
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rs before had been regarded jealously and accepted resentfuil 

y both parties. It is possible that anticlericalism may again 
become: a live issue in politics, but on the whole both sides 
seem more prepared to accept compromises instead of opposing 
extreme claims. The old intransigeance of theory on either 
side seems to be gradually dying, but there is always danger lest 
a chance controversy should cause it to revive in full force and 
so renew the bitterest hostility between Church and State. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Tur Rev. H. N. Vincent Tonks, Hon. Sec. of the Anglo-Catholic Congress 


Overseas Association, would be glad to hear of readers of TazoLocy who 
would be to pass on their copies to missionaries working overseas. 
He has a list of some thirty missionaries in ev of the world to 


whom THEOLOGY would be welcome. Readers who can to this 
appeal are requested to communicate with Mr. Tonks direct. At the 
same time we feel bound to pont out to our readers that there is still 


better way in which they can help- the annual subscrip- 
tions for those. overseas. and post copies direct 


THEOLOGY is dependent, like any other magazine, on its circulation, sais 
new are much needed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘in the April number of Prof. O’Toole’ Casi against Rivolation, 
"He quotes Prof. O’Toole as soaidieshad his own contention that “the 
evolutionist appeals to the imperfections of the geo record to 

srw we ppose that not all evolutionary forms are 
rien and that the aban of ntological evidence for certain missing 
links is due to the fact that these intermediate stages did not last long 
but rapidly evolved into more stable forms. The amis cape would | 
therefore never have existed in anything like the same numbers as either 
their ancestors or their descendants, and their fossils would be far fewer 


and therefore very likely to be missed even though the “geological record — 


is reasonably complete.” An almost exact parallel is to be found mn 
hysical chemi in the disintegration of the radio-active elements. 
me of the intermediate are very unstable, and exist in minute 
quantities, , and have therefore only recently been observed in spite of the 
reasonable completeness ”’ oi former chemical observations. 
Then, as to the supposed vicious circle of dating fossils by strata 
Lunn and Prof. O'Toole seem to think that the 
an early evolutionary type in strata su upon 


They seem to ignore the that a p 


all our cultivated pansies have been ced by selection teen the wild 
Viola tricolor. I knew an old lady who said she had known the ener 
who ced the first cultivated pansies. But in spite of all the culti- 
vated pansies Viola tricolor continues to exist, and it is highly probable 
that were some catastrophe to overwhelm our civilization the cultivated 

nsies would be unable to survive while the wild tricolor would still 
Toone. A geologist of the future fossil-hun mths the site of my garden 
might find in the more recently deposited strata the remains of Viola tricolor 

843 
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and below these in the strata which were once my garden beds the remains 
of cultivated pansies. He would not be be juste in concluding 


that the latter could not pean. have been evolved from the former. 
J. A. Apams. 


1. Tae New asp Scorr, 


Tue foll 
on the New Testament. LS, =the current edition, LS, the new one, 
Abbot Smith’s Manual Greek ila ig Vocabu- 


( (1 ii. 21). R “in 
80 


(Phil 16), italy cones forthe mening 
pe her hike a torch,” as implied by and R 

w ag na such a passage 


Sleenitie p 
ps the thorough, full knowiedge of 


16) of th heavenly hierarchy. LS,, 

Opovos 1, 16) one e heavy == 
in. the ascendant. 


 Ovpopayéw (Acts xii, 20). LS, merely “ be angry.” LS, “have a hot 


* fo u 
AS. classes as a e where it is 
used “ with y intention.” “ search 


. vi. 12). a lord of the world,” of Emperor, here 
of a ruler of this world,” contrasted with ravtoxpdtwp. 
LS, an term = as ruler of the xoopes; the phrase is 
(1 Pet. i. ew meaning is not 
the Corpus Hermeticum, where a logical sacrifice is 
one offered through the 


tes rom the papysi for meaniig “ “ spprentice ”; 


— 


pote! 


The sixth of the neries.of conferences of English and Rudsien students 
which are organized each year by the Student Christian Movement for 
the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, was held from Wednesday, 
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MISCELLANEA 


March 30, to Monday, April 4, at Whitelands College, Putney. In spite of 
the change of locality from the secluded intimacy of High Leigh to the 
ious dignity of one of London’s largest and most palatial colleges, and 
the inevitable difference in that most indefinable thing, a ere, that 
this change involved, it is absolutely true that the continuity of devotional 
life suffered no interruption, and that the Fellowship has made yet another 
step forward in its task of building up @ genuine structure of internal 
unity out of the efforts and prayers of some few members of the Anglican 
and Orthodox Churches, as a contribution to the Reunion of Christendom. 
As always, the settmg for the whole of the Conference’s work was 
provided by the rotation of English and Russian services at the 
inning and end of each day. A striking contrast arose out of the fact 
that, while the English Church was celebrating the octave of our Lord's 
Resurrection, the Orthodox were still keeping the Great Fast of Lent. 
The full Orthodox liturgy was thus performed only on the Sunday, when 
the rite of St. Basil was used; on the Friday there took place the beautiful 
Mass of the Presanctified Gifts, a service which most Anglicans have ordin- 
arily little opportunity of a ing. Most moving of all the Russian 
services, however, were two which took place in the evening—the 
service for the of d members of the Fellowship, and the 


repose 
solemn adoration of the Holy and Life-giving Cross. Perhaps nowhere 


is the otherworldliness of the Orthodox rite more striking to an outsider 
than in the un and plaintive beauty of the hymns for’ the dead 


which are sung while the faithful stand in silence holding the lighted candles 
_ which typify the Church’s faith in the Resurrection. Grant them, 0 

Lord, memory ma! And in the veneration of the Cross, by English 
and Russians alike, as it lay on a bed of fresh flowers in the middle of the 
chapel, it was impossible not to feel a foretaste of the unity for which 
we all long and for which our Lord died on the Cross of Golgotha ‘ut omnes 
unum sint. In contrast to these memories remains that of the High Mass 


celebrated with typi dignity by the clergy and servers of St. 
John the Divine, Kennington, at which the Bishop of Truro, whois Presi- 


The joy of Easter and the 


of Lent, these ‘met and 
lend in the lives of the individual Christian. 


dent of the Fellowship assisted poe a 
in 


‘Of the formal papers it is perhaps unn to say much, éxcept that 
they were inspiring, scholarly, and, what is not important in gather- 


ngs of this type, intelligible. The general subject of the was the 
ork of the oly Spirit, which was treated under three different aspects 


In Worship, the ecramenta, and the Sanctified Life; by Archpriest 


Bulgakoff and the Rev. K. D. Mackenzie. 

Tradition, and Revelation; by Professor G. Florovsky 
and the Rev, G. F. Graham-Brown.. 
. (ii.) In Nature and Human Life; by Professor G. Fedotoff and Canon 


Tn addition Professor H. L. Goudge and Canon J. A. Douglas 
informally on Anglo-Orthodox Reunion, and Mr. P. Anderson of the 
American Y.M.C.A. in Paris on Church Life in Soviet Russia, while 
Professor Berdiaeff, who is well known to English readers by his recently 
h on the Russian Revolution, delivered a most illumma- 


published monogrep 
ting address on Christianity and Communism. 
XXIV. 144 
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our worship as they miesband 
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follow the order of the 


Apregards el, the Russian side was chiefly representative of 
the Russian 8.C.M. and the Russian Theological 8 , which are the 


eminary 
two chief centres of Church life among the younger Orthodox of the Exile, 
while the English side was, as usual, predominantly A: Seine, 7G? 
the. wziter of this report, would to urge upon all 


who have the cause of unity at heart, the need of their prayers for the future 


of the Anglo-Russian F ip. The Fellowship is convinced that the 
to reunion is not by attempts to anticipate its results through artificial 


end sols of intercommanion, but by the up, 
er and study, of a common life. The demonstra- 
e that the same conception of the Church’s inner nature is 
held by both bodies is the indi ble p to any true union, and 
it is only to be attained by diligent, prayerful and effort. lt is 
to make this effort that the Fellowship exists, and it is for this reason that 
the Fellowship, essentially concerned with 
prayers of all who ave our Lord and a y the Church. 
E. 
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NOTES ON PERIODICALS 


Analecia Bollandiana Torus L., Fasc. I and I. 


_. In the year 1607 Heribert Rosweyde, of the Society of Jesns, bro t 
out a little volume containing pro for publi all the availa " 
iginal documents on the lives of the saints. sent a cop copy. of 
this work to Cardinal Bellarmine, who said: “ Does the man expect to live 
for two hundred years?” and gave him no encouragement. Nothing 
daunted, Rosweyde set to work and devoted his spare time during the rest 
of his life to the collection of materials, When he died in 1629, aya 
van Bolland, of the same Society, was ordered by his superiors to carry 
the work in his leisure hours. as it may som, he expected t 
complete the task in his own lifetime. — 
“If I still have any time to live” (i.e., after the Lives 
shall lend a charm to the leisure hours of my old age by gathering the 
ascetical doctrine found in the teaching of the saints recorded in this 
work,” An article in the current number of Analecta Bollandiena 
provides an interesting comment on this h forecast, as it describes the 
contents of a new volume of the Aca, Volume LXVIL,, or thereabouts, 
which was published last year, more than 300 years since the commence- 
ment of the und which is still far from completion. The Lives 
endar, béginadnig with Jemmary, but are not yet 
half November. The new volume is not, as those familiar with the 
work mig expect, Volume V. of November, ‘but the continuation of 
Volume IT. of that month, which came out in 1894, with the title “ Novem- 
the new volume being “ Novembris Tomi II. 


pars 
Zhe new volume of 721 folio ymian Martyr- 


pages contains the Hieron 


with a commentary by Pare Delehaye, and is of importance. 

Like all the volumes in this stu series its is considerable, 
as it does over seven hundred folio pages. Besides the article 

describing this work, the Analecta contains an inte article on the 


beginnings of Christianity in Georgia from hagiographi annie 
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of St. Theophylact, a ninth-century Bishop of Nicomedia, hitherto un- 
published, and an article with the title, Les Fragmenta de Vita e Muraculs 
S. Bernardi par Geoffroy D’ Auxerre. These fragmenta were notes compiled 
by Geoffroy of Auxerre, who is described as St. Bernard’s secretary; for 
the use of his biographer. Altogether the current number of the Ana- 
lecta is of exceptional interest. C. P. 8, CraRKe. 


Revue Histoire 
~The April number o with the views of Father Cottiaux on the 
Abelardian conception of theo He groups them around the develop- 


logy. 
ment of the Christian faith, the necessity of salvation, and the formal 
“ motif” of faith. The merit of this article is the close fashion in which 


this threefold aspect of Abelard’s ideas is linked together. Father Lebon 
returns to the pseudo-Dionysius and his possible relationship with Severus 


2, cap. cxcvii.-coxili. of 


of Antioch. Father Martin prints Libr. I7., 
ather Lefévre conducts an 


the “Sententim ” of Robert of Melun. 

inquiry into the historical value of an epi investigation of a euchar- 
istic miracle that happened at Brussels in 1370. Able as these articles 
are, the reviews are even abler still, and no student of theology can afford 
to ignore them. | R. H. Moray... 


British Museum Quarterly. Vol. VI., No. 4. i a 
-century copy 


_ The Museum has recently taken e of an eleventh 
of the from the library founded in 1631 Sir John Kedermmster 


The early history of the manu- 


script is unknown. The followi iption on the first le_f ma 
late fourteenth-century hand, “ Liber collegu de Wyndesore.” Two 
full-page iastzations enable readers of Sis, suber 


graceful script. 
With the help of the ultra-violet ray lamp an inscri 
revealed on the Abingdon Apocalypse which suggests an 
than late in the thirteenth century, as was su The inscription, 
which is in a fourteenth-century hand, records the fact that the manu- 
script was given to Abingdon by Silas Bridport, Bishop of Salisbury ; 
1257 to 1263. The Bishop is known to have visited Abingdon in 1259. 


at Langley Marish, Bu 


Jewish Quarterly Review. XXII, No. 4. 
Eli Ginzberg contributes a useful article on Biblical economics, in which 


among other matters he discusses the regulations for the Sabbatical year. 
It is y likely that these laws were carried out, except perhaps in 


some small local area. Mr. Ginzberg produces facts and figures to show 
that if the Sabbatical Year had been kept out Palestine, at the 
end of every eight years the entire population would have been on the 
of death from starvation. — 

t was the origin of the theory of Leviticus (xxv. 23) that Jehovah 
is the sole owner of the land? Throughout pre-exilic times there existed 
among the Hebrews a conscious feeling of the su and omnipotence 
of God ; this involved the theory that everything belonged to Him—land, 
slaves, and beasts. Therefore it is impossible to retain a Hebrew slave 
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for life or to sell in perpetuity that which belongs solely to God. The 
priestly writer of Leviticus gave substance to religious trends of thought 
and feeling among the exiles. _ 
It is  unienaly assumed that priva od egies in land was a late 
development, and that. whereas, as Ginzberg 
shows, the reverse seems to have been the case. 
Professor W. F. Albright writes on recent works on the archeology 
of Jerusalem. David 8. n reviews the third volume of Dr. Israel 
Davidson’s Thesaurus of Hebrew Poetry. Dr. Abram Simon commends 
a. recently published volume of sermons of the late Dr. Leon, Harrison 
in which there is much that is illuminating and inspiring. Lovers of 
Judaism, will appreciate the following quotation: “‘ As for myself, I love 
To me no evening is as sweet and holy as the eve of the 
Jewish Sabbath. Its Sabbath candles shine into my heart and ye, 
back the light of other days. The wine of the Kiddush cup brings cheer 
holy joy. For the. spirit of the eve is the spirit of the freaie It is 


full of tenderness and sweet affection. It is bathed in memories. Its 


dod othe Bor of 


This number gives a report of a delivered by Prof. H. . 
Schmidt at Halle on March 15 at the funeral of the well-known Biblical 
scholar, Hermann Gunkel. Dr. Lilly Zarncke, of Heidelberg, discusses 
the influence of Dostoievsky on the poet Rilke, and concludes that it 
has been over-estimated. Dr. H. E. Kisenbuth, of 
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CaTHotic Sermons. Edited by Humphry Beeyor. §.P.0.K. 
| .. Published for the English Church Union. 6s. 
The a pearance of a volume of sermons dealing with a large 
variety of topics is opportune. at. the present time, for in these 
days the:importance to the Church of the ministry of the Word 
can hardly be 
Oxford Mo 
than i 


ear 1833 witnessed an 
calling the minds of 
y forgotten features 


pit; history itself 
pulpits have been 
veness. And it would 


supplied with models 


__ Dhe preacher finds his. problem in the or 
which assembles in church on. Sunda 
he is in need of real to 
say it. He f finds, however, to 
means died out among his people. _ T 
for if he has a message and will deliver it with 
congregation will listen, He will, of 

ignorance, even where he mig 
who perform 


pit oratory has by no 
opportunity, 


sincerity his 


: 
GD VILIS, SLOWS trnite of the Ma 
Gospel of God. If.one of its main 
tasks was * Ag 
‘ v 18 Short’ or a 
its 
‘£2 
second to: none. in 
Make eacher’s duty more exact 
it Was mn former As someone has said. he e 
they will hear or 
4 
Re 
4, ULL love 
or 
iderat 
Not all those 
instructed in what their. acti 43 
ons denote and might be 
= é 


_kind of book comes into use. The preacher has to learn his art 


be of the 
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to express. There will not be, perhaps, in an ordinary con- 
are tion nowadays quite so much prejudice against the specially 
tholic messaye as was formerly the case. These are circum- 
stances in which the sincerity of the preacher’s faith must be 
pen a with a knowledge of how to put his message with 
om, kindness and Here, of course, a 
Christian discipline (discipulus, erg ) of mind and heart 
which cannot ‘be taught by ae: at all, is of the very first 
importance, such a state of soul as will prevent him from giving 
offence where he should help and lead. But after this the right 


like other artists, to learn, perhaps, primarily the caution 
neither to talk “ above the heads * of bie people nor to insult 
them by “talking down” to them. Their frequent ignorance 
of the things connected with historic Christianity may often 
not be ‘without its culpability, but their presence with him is 
a sign that with patience and forbearance their ignorance can 
be alleviated and perchance removed. He has an “opening, an 
encouragement, to practise his art. 

; 9 n sermons now published aim at helping the 
o has a true love of souls and really at heart the 
eternal Melirgahi of his hearers. If no book can supply the 
highest and greatest of the preacher's needs, a wise book can 
greatest assistance in those matters which, albeit 
secondary, pla Empty mye so important a part in the 
paration and delivery of a sermon. The of sermon here 
ted seems on when the average preacher wants as & model; 
it is simple, yet learned, not too long and yet not “ scrappy. 
The nee Beg nt sermons contained in this volume are drawn 
from a variety of authors, from Fellows of Colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge, from many employed in the teaching 
profession at schools and theological Colleges, from Reli - 
and from seculars engaged in parochial work. 
are, a8 would be , many differences in style and rare 
ment, and much variety of outlook. But the contributors have 
been selected so as to be all of the same school, their essential 
message is one and the same, namely the constant, historic 
message of the Catholic Religion. By these means the book 
escapes the vagueness and uncertainty which have characterized 
other sermon collections. The preachers here do not give the 
reader the impression of being in a continual state of experiment- 
ation. There is plenty of “re-statement ” of the old Christian 
message to ‘meet modern conditions, but it is really restatement 
of the old teaching, not the substitution of another 
Many of the subjects treated in this volume naturally demand 
for their proper exposition a very considerable amount of 
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, but the attentive reader is soon satisfied that the 
authors are actually at the centre of their various subjects and 
that no serious modern contribution has been neglected or 
ored. Here, too, the book is both a model and a help for 
reachers, the majority, who lack approaching 
p of these au ors. It will remind.them of the 
pie pane dale and of all who preach in the Church’s name 
to read and to study the intellectual of their subjects 
and not to allow the pressure of administrative work to crowd 
out the time for reading and thought, to the great and serious 
detriment of the of God’s Word... 
_. The volume is divided into five parts, ptvabiadtileat eight. c or 
nine sermons each. The first part deals with general questions, 
“Creation,” “‘ The Holy Trinity,” the “ New Psychology ”— 
this particularly helpful. The second pone deals with the 
Incarnation in its various oses with a beautiful 
devotional address by the Editor r ‘ ‘The Mother of God.” 
The third is concerned with the problems of suffering and 
atonement, and Eucharistic devotion is fittingly 


this section. The fourth 

the Holy Spirit and His operations in Baptism, the Christian 

home and worship. The concluding section deals with 
ligious vocation. It will be seen 


under 
part is assigned to a consideration of 


the Church, re-union and re 
from this brief summary that here is a storehouse for eodibe 
priest. As each contribution is a real sermion, it be 
preached just as it stands and this would be one way of 
the book. A much better wa would to 
guide of treatment, ent, while the preacher 
puts into his own words the substance of his message. 
_ Many other grounds might doubtless be. 
desire the of the 


to all those who 
lish Church and the “ of Jeru- 


salem.”’ For one thing, lish Churchmen take a just 
pride in remarking the ae t pervades that part of the book 
which deals with other Churches and communities, soy Rome, 
for instance, or with nonconformists at home. There is no 
here reminiscent of the smart sayings and uncharitable “ 
which have sometimes 
necessarily of controversy have come up for discussion. _ 
"While ' it could not, of course, be claimed that this. band. of 
rae attain the great heights of a Newman or other master 

it eloquence, they do nevertheless demonstrate that it is 

ve present the F Faith to this generation in straightforward 
back sine e terms which show im th ee the validity for the 
age In W ch we live of the cuunel Gospel of the Incarnation. 


W. R. V. Brape. 
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Perer Apamarp. By J. G. Sikes, M.A, With a Preface by 
the Rev. A. N aime, D.D. Cambridge Prose. 


There are two in first fifty pages of this book 
which might well serve both as an indication of the writer's 
point of view and as a persuasive to study. “ Like St. Augus- 
tine,” it is said in the Introduction, “Anselm founded his 
theology upon the data of religious experience. Though the 
is a philosophical treatise; dealing with the very 
foundation of theology, the existence of God, it is im spirit 
ly a book of meditation.” : And of Abailard we read in the 
chapter entitled “‘ Faith and Reason” that “ he was no tation- 
alist who sought to use his powers to effect the downfall of the 
church; but a zealous defender of her orthodoxy, a rationalist 
indeed, but one who employed his reason both for the instruction 
of students and for the protection of the church against her 
foes.” “For complement ‘we may add'an estimate of Bernard 


way that he could not appreciate r the aim or the method 
of his opponent... . his upd deep 


ystical, ethical method exegesis, did 


ence by @ m 
not feel the need of to convince either himself or his 


hearers of the reasonableness of the doctrines that were taught 
by the church. ... Ascetic practices, meditation, and a mystical 
union with the Bride of the Song of Songs were the means 

which Bernard sought to know the mysteries of God. Wit 
preoccupations he could only Abailard’s attempt 
to apply logic to theology as an attempt to make all dogma 
a matter of human opinion. Not only was it sinful, but it was 
also impossible for man to discuss the truth of doctrines which 
are immutable in God:and far removed from the proper field of 
human enquiry. Obedient nee of the truths of revela- 
tion—obedience such as that evidenced by countless martyrs 
who had chosen to die for their faith—was the correct duty of 


$69 Bernard died im 1153 and was canonized 
by der III.°in 1174. Anselm died in 1109 and had‘to 
wait for formal recognition by another Alexander till 1494. 
* But before he had suffered the in ity of a canonisation 
at the hands of Borgia tad hit! 
and assigned him a at aa those whom the Church honoured 
Anselm and Bernard are Doctors of the 


pei Abailard remains a tragic figure whose tragedy was 
rovide literary capital for men penn inferior alike in character 
in genius. signal: of the stud of his life and 


opinions which Mr. Sikes has undertaken in this volume that 
* Church, R. W., St. Anselm (Macmillan, 1892), p. 353; of. Paradiso, xii. 137. 
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it leads both to a reasonable view of his development so far as it 
can be derived from a careful examination of the evidence, and in 
a carefully balanced conclusion to an estimate of the strength 
and ‘weakness of Abailard’s method and of the man himself. 
On the historical side there are gaps.in our knowledge which at 
least at one very interesting stage of Abailard’s relations. with 
St. Bernard Mr. Sikes has been able to do something to fill: on 


the side of philosophy and theology there is room for difference 
of opinion which will probably always remain; but if the rela- 


tions of the philosopher and the theologian in the Twelfth 
century were difficult to adjust it can hardly be said that the 
Twentieth has witnessed a complete reconciliation. Mr. 
Sikes has added. to the exposition of Abailard's 
on “ Aristotelian ‘Translations known to Abailard.” 
There are statements here and there which may call for qualifica- 
tion—¢.g., it is ‘a somewhat too summary observation that 
“every medieval writer employed biblical and patristic state- 
ments without the slightest regard for their contexts”; and again, 

with reference to Abailard’s tenure of a canonry of Sens, the 

remark that ‘‘as he was probably residing at, Paris, this prefer- 
ment would not have placed him under the jurisdiction of the 
archbishop,” says too much or too little, as is also perhaps true 
of the criticism that “ unlike many of his fellow-writers of the 
time, he failed to reproduce much of the ory ag baty greatness ”” 
of the De Trimitate of St. Augustine. But the k, as a whole, 
is one to read, and to re-read, with increasing pleasure and 
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ect of 
ground the 
attack, 
t from his 


priors elements in sense, 

as in moral and esthetic judgments, by similar 
field of the religious consciousness—and Dr. Rees Griffiths mn the book before 
us takes up the task which Troeltsch saw only ase ised land. His 
book, therefore, does not claim to be tpsychological ; indeed, the psycho- 
logical groundwork is distinctly meagre and taken for granted; its object 
js epistemological, to find in the possibility and actuality of knowledge as a 


o 
oi 
ne 
‘> 
IN. EXPERIENCE; OB, THE A IRIORI MLEMENDS OF 
igi ith have set minds at work on attempts to A 
ve | 
itution of the mind As Hume awaked Ka 


and trenchantly criticized by the standard of the “ Numen” of Mr. Rees 


know Him, and that we cannot know ourselves without knowing 
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reaction of mind to the world,'the universal and n existence of the 
Divine. It follows the Hegelian tradition, as Christianized by Edward 
Caird, when. he said: “ The Germ of the idea of God asthe ultimate Unity — 
of being and knowing, subject and object, must in some way be present in 
every rationa! consciousness (The Evolution. of 1., p. 69). As 
such the constructive part of Mr. Rees Griffiths’ work is meat for meta- 
physicians, and tough meat at that; but half of the book (Part I.) is 


critical, and aims at clearing the of all obstacles to the presentation — 
of the fundamental thesis, and at showing where thinkers in sympathy 
with apriorism, like von Hiigel or Dean Matthews, a to the critic 
to be hesitating and inconsistent. A whole chapter in this part is devoted 


to Otto, and his teaching on the a .““ numinous ’’ is acutely analyzed, 


Griffiths, which needs not, like Otto’s, to effect a junction (philosophically 
hard to explain) with the rational and moral elements of consciousness, 
since in itself is the source not only of religious awe but of the rational and 


~ “The preliminary polemic is directed against four chief explanations 
‘dea of God... First, the traditional view of direct 


of the origin of the 
revelation, which tends “ to set up religion as an interest and experience, 
not only different from, but largely independent of, and almost entirely 
unrelated to ordinary life.” Next the idealistic—which teaches that man 
becoming aware of the unrealized ideals of good, “ thought himself into 

igion ~ in order to conserve such values. Then Heliéstinerctadae 
And lastly the Freudian that the gods are not anthropomorphic objectifi- 
cations, but projections from the unconscious, consequent on the baulking 


of the vital of hfe, providing an alternative mode of gratification m 
reverting to infantile forms of satisfaction. This last Mr. Griffiths regards 


as his most formidable foe, and devotes one of his best chapters to a reply, 
which, shortly put, es that the material of all uncovnseious projection 
(which undoubtedly take place in the religious consciousness) can 
only come from the conscious mind, and that therefore the old arguments 
against conscious objectification apply to projection as well. 
Whether we go on to the metaphysical portion or not, we shall have 
found the eritical ical part clear and helpful. — 
In his metaphysi finds a ious im- 
tive prior to all categories, es the supreme principle of religion 
he calls the “ Gnotic certainty that in the objective 
realization of God nature we & spirit which knows “ae we 
as 
the transcendent Unity of the relation of the subject and object. The 
awareness Of Him is not an influence, but He is directly found, as active 
in His search for us. He is the philosophical Absolute, but the religious 
consciousness finds Him also as the God of religion, warm, rvauas armem 
and one with whom man has fellowship in the it of the values of 
e absolute and the God of 
ience. It is also claimed that the 


beauty, and goodness. It is claimed that 

religion are thus united in direct experi 

religious consciousness is eternally a Self independent of God, whose 
telation to it is not that of Immanence but of ideal fellowship—and so 

the reality both of God and the self are preserved. 
Aisa spirited defence of the religious a priors this book is worthy of 
attention. Philosophers must decide on the force of the Hegelian argument. 
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We are more inclined today to start from psychology. The metaphysics 
would possibly come with more force if the psychological basis had been 
more comprehensive; but we must not demand psychology from one who 
writes on epistemology. — | 
With regard to the whole question, whether metaphysical arguments 
like Caird’s hold or not, we cannot deny the concrete reality of the religious 
consciousness in whatever form it originated. With regard to what that 
form was it would seem to the present writer that probabilities are about 
evenly balanced between inferences from an origin in emotional reactions 
and one in emotional reactions consequent on an original animism; man 
either feared and enjoyed nature, and then inferred “ other spirit,” or 
having already the sense of “ other spirit,” reacted to its presence in 
religious emotion. The eS eee offence is to separate 
cognition from emotion; this makes the controversy about the origin of 
the Idea of God barren and inconclusive; it must certainly be derrved from 
both the cognitive and emotional elements in our make-up working con- 


Misunan Mzoimian. Edited by the Rev. Joseph Rabbinowitz, B.A., 
Ph.D. Oxford University 10s. 6d. 
Any book which helps us to understand the spirit of Judaism in the 
first century A.D. is welcome. This particular tractate of the Mishnah. is 
of value for the light it throws on the rules and restrictions placed on the 
actual reading of the Scriptures in e worship and here. It 
sets out to deal in the first 1 vik the regulating for the wilting ‘oF 
the Book of Esther, and for its reading on the feast of Purim, but it goes 
much beyond these limits, and gives us light on the whole question of the 
readings both from the Law and from the hets in the services. 
This is a thoroughly scholarly edition, and the notes which Dr. Rabbmo- 
witz has appended on each page make the reading and the understending 
of the tractate very easy. He has an extensive knowledge of rabbinic 
literature, and he has left no difficulties unexplained, He has printed the 
text without vowel points, though these are used in the notes, and the 


read some other book first, in order that he may recognize the forms at 
sight. The reader of the Hebrew text may also find it n to refer 
to the translation on the opposite page from time to time, in order to see 
where one sentence ends and the next begms. we 

These, however, are small points, and they do not seriously militate 
against the use of the book. t is, in other ways, well suited to the be- 
ginner in rabbinic studies, for the style is fairly clear and the vocabulary 
comparatively simple. T. H. Roprson. 


Taz New Diwensions or Reticion. By Allyn K. Foster. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. .10s. 
 “ Religion,” says Professor Whitehead, “ is what a man does with his 
litariness.” “ eo says Mr. Allyn Foster, more truly one feels, 
“is the which man makes to the sum total of things.” Heclaims 
in his that his book ‘‘is a modest attempt to state the essential 
realities, and the essential experiences of religion in the prevailing language 
of science.” This claim necessarily stamps it as a book of the moment 


student who is anxious to become familiar with the Mishnah tay wish to 
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in the spiritual lives of men? In a very real sense all energy 


THEOLOGY 
only, because, as the author himself shows in his first chapter, the vocabu- 
lary of science changes from day to day, almost from hour to hour. None 
the less there are many good things in the book. se EI A 
quoted above remind one of Baron von Hiigel, as does also the follow: 

Why not let God be really omnipotent, instaed. of letting Him rile © 


is mani- 
paar» ge the supernatural.” There is an extremely well balanced and 
interesting pcg on conscience and the new psychology and morality, 
and another on the cosmic of Christ which comcides with much 
of the teaching of Fr. Lionel Thornton and Canon Raven. The debatable 
points in the book are the slightly pantheistic trend which is discernible 
in certain chapters, and the parts where the author touches on creeds and 


institutional 
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A Translated 1 abridged from the ¢ 
Italian by A Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Wether Cuthbert, GREP. Sheed and 


Ward. 5s. 

A contem of the Cay 
which has ane. recently been rescued from oblivion. It is written in the 
tradition of the Fioretti, with a naive sweetness and directness not alway: 
found im chronicles. Whatever we may sad the 
principles of these first Capuchins, we these pictures 
of their doings, which eeathe the same a as the landscape 
backgrounds of the Italian Primitives. The Big aia is of the 
standard we have come to expect from Stanbrook, and has found 


happy mean between archaism and modernity. Phe Little volume is 


Tm Tan New TESTAMENT, Vol. IV. 


and American scholars, Short introductions and 
footnotes are given, cig 2 the chief is to an accurate trans- 
lation in dignified modern this the collaborators have been 
most. successful. So often in reading Dr. Moffatt's version one feels: 
“The writer may a sacred book ?” 
The flavour of Holy Scripture has disappeared. Here, however, no such 
muc 

From the point of view of scholarship a translation is of little value 
unless the text from which it is made is clear defined ; our authors are 
content to say “from the original Greek.” bly that reading is 
chosen which "tallies with the Vulgate. In James v. 14, 15 nai aid 
that St. James is speaking of Extreme Unction, and that “confess your 
sins one to another “ is best taken of confession to a priest. The heavenly 
witnesses passage of 1 John v. 7 is by “ most Catholic writers of the present 
day” thought unauthentic. Sanedibliien “until further action be 


volume concludes this new Roman Catholic version, made 
by well- 


n...One feels that he would carry, infinitely more _ 
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taken by the Holy See it is not open to Catholic editors to eliminate the 

words from a version made for the use of the faithful.” Exactly the 

attitude of the Church of England! All our textbooks deny the authen- 

ticity of the verse, but it is read as the li epistle on the first Sunday 

after Haster, and the freedom claimed by the clergy in dealing with the 

Prayer Book does not asa rule extend to the omission of the rejected words. 
W. K. Lowrner 


Looxs at Rewicion. Edited by Kenneth Ingram, with a reply 
_ by the Archbishop of York. Philip Allan: — 5s. 


A great deal of innocent self-satisfaction must have gone to the making 
of this book. ho editor’ purely: his af 
idea. “‘ Fifty years ago, anyone with a grey beard had a 
opinion on anything; now the only qualification needed is youth. The 
public is interested in n. Asa Silly Season to io th ta tealiy-edlaned 
as the Sea t, or Should Girls Propose ? book by ‘you on 
religion should sell like hot cakes.” 

The title, it is true, attracted me. Lo penedithe book witha slieeamble 
thrill—now, at last, ve Vanes, charming: 


really think ! | 
‘ After the third essay I nearly gave the book up in despa ir. Evidently 
these charming young g things do not think at all They meet together and 


the thread will run Love, 
Divorce, Birth-control, Prejudiced Parsons, the Church of England, and 
Religion ; another evening, Dogs, Cocktails, Cars, Golf, Length of Skirts, 


earnestness. 
of Casson; the 


chatter. One ev 


The i Christoph 

Frankan, the jauntiness of E..L. B. Hawkin—has our editor gathered 
nothing better than this ? ‘Mr. Hawkin is quite sure that “the average 
suburban typist knows more about sex at sixteen than a Nonconformist 
minister dows ab —which discredits, not. the typist, but Noncon- 
© other judgments are equally profound. 

e, reviewer! 


et The first essay deserving serious notice is that of Miss 
Susan Lowndes, who gives a quiet and beautiful statement of the orth odox 
Roman Catholic position. 

Giles Playfair is an acute observer, and writes as one of the many. who 
prefer Christ. to the Christian Churches. Mr, Fearnley makes 
a real effort to explain the older and the younger renerstion to each other. 
The last essa is the moet intreting ‘Deter Winckworth is panaitive to 
the emotio religion, im tat conscious of the n for 
hard thinking.” ee’ the fundamental problems well, and answers 
them excellently. “The biographical notice, short as it is, heightens the 
impression that we have bare the opinions of a man who deserves to be 
heard. Perhaps, after all, the editor was wise to keep the best'till the end. 
THLLYARD. 


— 


Tax Loxo Divan, PLavs. ‘By Thornton Wilder. 


Longmans, Green and Oo. 6s. 
“These plays proclaim the writer as author rather than playwright. 


They have literary flavour, and beauty of — none the less apparent 


right to an 


get the book for your pains, and you may a 
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THEOLOGY 


‘ because of Mr. Wilder’s American idiom. The author has a passion for 


compression which would make most of the plays difficult to act, but they 
are well suited for readings by amateur dramatic societies, helped by 
simplicity of setting. A book, original in thought, to be read with appre- 
ciation. | W. Bisnor. 


BOOK NOTES 
»| The Resurrection of the Dead. By F. 8. M. Bennett. Chapman and 
Hall. 2s. 6d. A cheap edition of a book very favourably reviewed in 
our columns on its first appearance. 


A Man's Job. Edited by B. K. Cunni 


Papers by various authors on the parson’s life in different 
the city parish, the country, “the boys’ ciub ” the public school 


pro ve more 80 1 on Cunningham written the 
‘Phe Ninefold Fruit. By A. H. Howe Browne. Mowbray. 1s. 6d. 
Helpful addresses on the fruits of the Spirit. Rinses 
The England of Queen Anne. By G. M. Trevelyan. . 9s. 6d. 
ie four chapters of the brilliant Blenhew reprinted in a dainty 
pocket size. * 


Old Age. By Bishop Montgomery. Mowbrays. ls. A- charming 
booklet by a veteran, full of wise and tender counsel. | 
oo The of Sonship. By B.¥F. Simpson. Longmans. 2s.6d. The 


Bishop of on’s “ Lent Books” need no recommendation to our 
readers, for they have long ago won their reputation. The new volume 
is @ modern interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer. 
"The Church and English Life. By B. Pollock, Bishop of Norwich. 
Longmans. 4s. 64. Representative sermons preached by the Bishop 
On ‘Various occasions since the war. Probably the author would like to be 
considered # layman's bishop. With all their kindliness and open- 
mindedness they are more conservative than he realizes, but for this very 
reason they are the more representative of a great mass of sober English lay 
mion. Emphatically a book to recommend to the moderate Churchman, 
0 likes plain topics treated in a devout, dignified and sensible way. _ 
_ Reflections on the Litany. By Charles Gore. Mowbrays. 1s. 6d. A 
thetic interest attaches to this pamphlet, published the day after the 
shop's death. Its is to recommend an intelligent and frequent 
use of the devotion. Naturally the little book is very well done. But 
the growing disuse of the Litany is due mainly not to lack of appreciation 
of its beauty, but to the sheer inability of the mind to keep pace with the 
rapid succession of images evoked by its clauses. ‘a 
Spirit. of Cathoicusm. By K. Adam. Sheed and Ward. 3s. 6d. 
This gracious and winning book, published in 1929, now comes out in 
a cheap edition. Nearly every page reveals a Catholicism which many 
ta. $0 hase. But we are pulled up by 
where it is said that Churches other than the Roman 
Church, which “ set themselves up against the original Church of Christ,” 
cannot be mediators of Salvation. : 
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BOOK NOTES 


_ Members of Christ. By Bernard.Clements, 0.8.B. Longmans. 2s. 6d. 
Vigorous and interesting addresses by one who has made his name as a 
er 


The Road to Reunion. B. Blackwell. 1s. An anonymous plea for 
reconsideration by Anglicans of the Roman claims. Infallibility is “a 
claim to final authority in the spiritual decisions of the Church, as in 
secular matters the Royal Assent makes a statute law.” 
_'\A Scottish Choir Book. Edin (34, Moray Place). The Scottish 
Church Union. Is. Is full of material which can be adapted to 
Prayer Books other than the new Scottish Book. 
_ The Cross Moves East: A Study.in the Significance of Gandhi's ** Batya- 
grcha,” Sy S. Hoyland. Allen and Unwin. 5s. «) most persuasive 
eulogy of - Gandhi by a Quaker who sees in his methods an exemplifi- 
cation of the methods of our Lord, and of St. Paul’s doctrine of redemptive 
suffering. The issue is one that the home country must face. It is 
sufficient here to say that Mr. Hoyland cuts a complicated knot by ignoring 
all sides of the truth except those most congenial to the Society of lends. 


ina story, doubting whether they will be by scholars. There was 
apparently one J of the of David, to whom the Messianic passages 
originally applied, whose life was a very pale “ similitude” of the 'B. 
~ Be ge-n of leprosy in Assyria, comforted by the reception of Isaiah 
liii. lah also wrote Job—to explain the smiting of the virtuous Uzziah 
—4 number of Davidic psalms and Proverbs of Solomon; ing his 
authorship under a combination of a Baconian cipher and the riddling 
songs of the skalds. He was consoled for the complete failure of his hopes 
for the ineffective Jeshua by the vision of one in whom they should be 


fulfilled. 


The Preacher as Man of Letters. By Richard Roberts. Dent. 5s. 

nion ogical Seminary in New York to a group of ministers and 
students of teresting introduction to English literature, 


ion. It isan in 
of special value to the preacher: in a pleasant style and with clear argument 
and guidance the writer encourages him to teed gosd ibenstare not with 
the homiletic eye, but to refresh his inner life and understanding; for litera- 


_ ture is the self-revelation of mankind. And, because the preacher must 
use the English language, it is his duty to maintain the integrity of English 


.» The Highway of God. By H. R. Mackintosh. T. and T. Clark. a: 
In this book of twenty-one sermons Dr. Mackintosh becomes the pastor 
who longs to bring to Christ: if he appeals to the feelings it is because 
he speaks from heart to heart. The book te pants ta athe sentimental; 
but each sermon is well constructed and rests upon a solid basis of clear 
reasoning. The sermon on the Atonement, for example, admirably 
in ts theological speculations into practical Christianity; in his 
theological afinity with and ve 
author; but as pastor he must receive our wholehearted admiration. 
| L. J. C. 
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